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The original Desert Classic Blazer (right): Classic styling in 
eighteen swinging colors. Brightly buttoned, boldly lined. 

Bob’s Blazer Suit ( far right): The ease of a blazer, the 
suitability of a suit, all in one. Twelve classic colors. 

The Desert Classic Sport Coat (above): Sporting styling, in a 
wide variety of solid colors and checks. 

Desert Classic Slacks (upper right): The utmost in comfort. 
Styled to wear with a shirt or pair with a blazer or sport coat. 
Adjustable waistband. Sporty slanted pockets. In checks, 
stripes, plaids and twelve solid colors. 


Proceeds from the 
Bob Hope Desert Classic 
Golf Tournament benefit the 
Eisenhower Medical Center 
and other Desert charities 



Bob Hope’s 
Desert Classic Blazer 
has three 

swinging partners 


First came the famous Blazer, official 
blazer of Bob Hope’s Desert Classic Golf 
Tournament. Now there’s a new blazer suit. 
A new kind of slacks. All designed to 
mix and match and put together any way 
you want for a classic line-up of good looks. 

Stretch-8™ is what makes this 
collection something special. It’s a weave 
of texturized Dacron* polyester and 
wool worsted with built-in stretch. So it 
moves when you move; gives and takes just 
enough to keep you comfortable. And it’s 
found only in Desert Classic clothing. 

Stretch-8 is a great travel fabric. 

Stays unrumpled whether it makes the trip 
on your back or in your suitcase. It keeps its 
cool — and yours — through the longest 
workday or playday. 

Bob Hope’s Desert Classic Collection 
of Blazers, Blazer Suits, Sport Coats, and 
Slacks. Colorful. Comfortable. Classic. 

•D uPoiit registered trademark' 


Suiting the American Man since 1887 ■ HART SCHAFFNER & MARX Iffy 

16 SOUTH FRANKLIN STREET. CHICAGO. ILLINOIS 60606 


Vitamin E, incredibly, is a deodorant 


Vitamin E. Many things 
have been said about it. 

During the hist few years, 
Vitamin E has become the focus 
of real interest and attention 
within the scientific community. 

For gtx)d reason. 

Recent investigations into 
the nature of Vitamin E have 
attempted to unlock some of the 
potentials of this vitamin. 

In the course of research, one 
very practical, everyday use for 
Vitamin E has been discovered 
by the Mennen Company. 

Vitamin E, incredibly, has 
been proven effective in 
helping to prevent perspira- 
tion odor in a gentle way. 


An attribute of this vitamin 
is that it acts as a deixlorant 



when applied externally, as a 
result of its antioxidant action. 


If you were to cut into a 
Vitamin E capsule with a knife, 
you would see that it contained a 



clear liquid. Well, strange as it 
seems. Vitamin E liquid, applied 
to the skin, is effective in helping 
to prevent the oxygen in the air 
from reacting with your perspira- 
tion . . . the true cause of perspira- 
tion odor. 

In other words, the anti- 
oxidant action of Vitamin E 
effectively helps to neutralize the 
odor-forming process. 

And because Vitamin E is 
gentle and not a harsh chemical, 
it reduces the possibility of side 
effects. 

Introducing Mennen E.” 
The Deodorant with Vitamin E. 

Mennen E is the first effective 
family deodorant that puts the 
Vitamin E deixlorant discovery 
to work. 

Unlike many other deodorant 
products, Mennen E, when 
sprayed on the skin, will not 
significantly intrude on the bal- 
ance of nature on the body. 


Moreover, Mennen E does not 
clog the pores . . . and it curtails 
stinging, even if you shave under 
your arms. 



MENNENn 

A new era in deodorant protection. 


For more information on Mennen F., tend for the free booklet. A New Fra In Deodorant Protection. Write: The Mennen Co., P.O. Box 1 190, Roscmount, Minn. 55068. 






Who should have life insurance-husband or wife? 
New York Life finds attitudes are changing. 


In your great grandfather's day there was no 
doubt about who needed life insurance. The head 
of the household, of course. I he breadwinner. The 
man in the family. New York Life issued relatively few 
policies then on the lives of women. 

fhese attitudes are rapidly changing Today, 
most families still begin their lift' insurance program 
by insuring the husband, but as they are able, many 
go further. More parents realize the loss of either 
would present major financial problems for the fam- 
ily. Life insurance for both makes sense 

Similarly, many career-minded women— -mar- 


ried and single— are concluding that life insurance 
has an important place in their financial security. As 
a result of this new thinking, more than one-quarter 
of all the policies New York I ife issued last year were 
to women. This year it will be even more. 

Can New York Life serve you' Of course, 
whether you are male or female, single or married. 
The person to help you is your nearby 
New York Life Agent. He, or she, isagood 
person to know. 

We guarantee tomorrow today. 



New York Ufe Insurance Company. 51 Madison Avenue. New VtorK. N Y, 10010 Lite, Group and Health Insurance. Annuities. Pension Plans. 



Once and for all, 
American Motors wants you 
to judge which one of these 
companies has the best new 
car guarantee. 


THE FOLLOWING PARTS AND SERVICES ARE GUARANTEED 
AGAINST FACTORY DEFECTS AND REPLACEMENT DUE TO 
WEAR FOR 12 MONTHS OR 12.000 MILES 


PARTS FIXED OR REPLACED FREE 



AMC 

GM 

FORD 

vw 

CHRYSLER 

Engine/Drive train 

YES 

YES 

YES 

YES 

YES 

Spark plugs 

YES 

NO 

NO 

NO 

NO 

Points & Condenser 

YES 

NO 

NO 

NO 

NO 

Shock Absorbers 

YES 

NO 

NO 

NO 

NO 

Brake linings 

YES 

NO 

NO 

NO 

NO 

Clutch lining 

YES 

NO 

NO 

NO 

NO 

Wiper blades 

YES 

NO 

NO 

NO 

NO 

Light bulbs 

YES 

NO 

NO 

NO 

NO 

Hoses & Belts 

YES 

YES 

NO 

NO 

NO 

SERVICES 

PROVIDED FREE 


Wheel alignment 

YES 

NO 

NO 

NO 

NO 

Wheel balancing 

YES 

NO 

NO 

NO 

NO 

Align headlights 

YES 

NO 

NO 

NO 

NO 

Adjust carburetor 

YES 

NO 

NO 

NO 

NO 

Adjust distributor 

YES 

NO 

NO 

NO 

NO 

Adjust brakes 

YES 

NO 

NO 

NO 

NO 

Adjust clutch 

YES 

NO 

NO 

NO 

NO 

Adjust transmission 
bands 

YES 

NO 

NO 

NO 

NO 

Adjust & tighten belts 

YES 

NO 

NO 

NO 

NO 

Tighten nuts & bolts 

YES 

NO 

NO 

NO 

YES 

Free loaner car 

YES 

NO 

NO 

NO 

NO 

Trip Interruption 
Protection 

YES 

NO 

NO 

NO 

NO 


Last year American Motors introduced the Buyer 
Protection Plan. 

Now everyone's trying to get on the bandwagon. 

So. once and for all. we'd like to set the record 
straight Who does back their cars the best? 

Well, notice the proliferation of "NO's" in every one 
but the American Motors column. 

Why a Buyer Protection Plan and not 
just a guarantee? 

Most companies feel that a guarantee is backing 
enough for a new car. 


But American Motors wants to do more. 

Item: A simple, strong guarantee* In fact, the only 
guarantee that expects every part to last for 1 2 months 
or 1 2.000 miles, or we'll fix it free. 

’When you buy a new 1973 car from an American 
Motors dealer, American Motors Corporation guaran- 
tees to you that, except for tires, it will pay for the 
repair or replacement of any part it supplies that is 
defective in material or workmanship. This guarantee 
is good for 1 2 months from the date the car is first 
used or 12.000 miles, whichever comes first. All we 
require is that the car be properly maintained and 
cared for under normal use and service in the fifty 
United States or Canada, and that guaranteed repairs 
or replacement be made by an American Mot ors dealer. 

Item: American Motors is the only manufacturer 
that has a plan to provide a free loaner car if guaranteed 
repairs take overnight. 

Item: Special Trip Interruption Protection. If your 
car needs guaranteed repairs more than 100 miles 
from home. American Motors will pay all reasonable 
expenses for food and lodging— up to $1 50. 

Item: A free hot line to Detroit. If you want to get 
mad at us, we'll listen. 

Our dealers make it possible for us to 
run this ad. 

No manufacturer's guarantee can be successful 
without the cooperation of its dealers. 

And like us, our dealers' dedication to the Buyer 
Protection Plan has become a way of life. 

They know that we'll back them in their commit- 
ment to you. the customer, under the terms of the 
Buyer Protection Plan. 

Besides, they're finding out what we've suspected 
all along: Build a good strong car with a good strong 
guarantee and the world will beat a path to your door. 

ri AMC 

We back them better 
because we build them better. 
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Next week 

UP AND UP goes Steve Smith, 
pole vaulting's newest— and 
maybe loudest— star. He tops 
the Held at Toronto's Ma- 
ple Leaf Games, fast becom- 
ing indoor track’s best show. 


GOOD KNIGHT spells bad days 
for the rest of the Big Ten, 
where Bobby Knight has his 
Indiana hoopsters embedded 
in first place. A report on 
the team and its fiery coach. 


HOTTEST SPOT on a hockey 
rink is on the goalie's door- 
step. The color camera sam- 
ples the action, and Pitts- 
burgh's Jim Rutherford tells 
why he'd rather be a forward. 


WITHOUT PERMISSION IS PROHIBITED. 
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SCORECARD 

Edited by ROBERT W. CREAMER 


EMPRISE AGAIN 

Emprise, the Jacobs brothers corpora- 
tion that runs concessions at sports are- 
nas around the country and often lends 
money to sports organizations (SI, May 
29), is under direct attack in Wisconsin. 
The state’s attorney general has chal- 
lenged the legality of the beer license 
granted Wisconsin Sportservice, an Em- 
prise subsidiary, at Milwaukee County 
Stadium on the grounds that state law 
requires each officer and director of a 
firm holding such a license to be a cit- 
izen of Wisconsin. The Sportservice of- 
ficers listed are Jeremy, Max, L. D. and 
G. B. Jacobs, all residents of New York 
state. Others dispute the attorney gen- 
eral's view, contending the stadium is 
exempt from the law because it is tech- 
nically a restaurant. 

The implication of the challenge is con- 
siderable. Emprise has used large long- 
term loans to cement its business re- 
lationship with various sports organi- 
zations. The Milwaukee Brewers, for 
instance, who play in County Stadium, 
have a loan of more than S2 million 
from Emprise. The money was loaned 
to the ball club when it was still in Se- 
attle and Emprise received a 25-year con- 
cessions contract in return. When the 
franchise was transferred to Milwaukee 
in 1970 the new owners assumed both 
loan and contract. They also borrowed 
an additional 5500,000 from Sportser- 
vice, although that loan has since been 
substantially reduced. But the Brewers 
are concerned about the status of the ear- 
lier, larger loan if Sportservice is forced 
out of County Stadium. And there is 
also a question of how amenable the Ja- 
cobses will be about future loans to 
sports organizations if their concessions 
contracts cannot be guaranteed. 

INDOOR ISSUE 

While controversy over the use of ar- 
tificial turf on football fields continues 
to simmer, complaints are now being 
heard about synthetic surfaces used for 
basketball. Jack Hartman, Kansas State 


basketball coach, is so exercised by an- 
kle injuries his players have suffered on 
K State’s Tartan playing surface that 
he has talked about reinstalling the old 
wooden court. "There is obviously more 
traction on the new floor than on the 
old one,” Hartman says. He suspects the 
abrupt stops on the court are causing 
the ankle injuries. Athletic Director Er- 
nie Barrett says, "It definitely does not 
have the slippage you get on wood. It 
kind of grabs. It’s partly because spe- 
cial shoes for synthetic courts have not 
been developed as rapidly as special foot- 
ball shoes have been for artificial turf.” 

SPARK PLUG 

A new way to stimulate a horse’s per- 
formance in a race, and an apparently 
legal one, is to put rubber plugs in the 
animal’s ears. Swedish harness horse 
trainers in France are experimenting with 
the idea. A lightweight cord is attached 
to the plugs, and when the horse comes 
into the stretch the cord is pulled. The 
plugs pop out. the horse suddenly hears 
the roar of the crowd and. because of 
fright or excitement, surges forward. 
Some trainers claim an unplugged horse 
can gain half a length on its rivals down 
the stretch. 

Bettors will not be impressed. One 
can imagine a disgruntled loser mutter- 
ing, "The bum pulled the plug too soon.” 

PRO SHOW STILL GO 

Criticism of the Pro Bowl as an un- 
necessary addendum to an already over- 
long football season led Tex Schramm 
of the Dallas Cowboys to suggest it be 
played before the preseason exhibition 
games begin. But with coaches afraid 
of players getting hurt and players ob- 
jecting to even longer preseason practice 
than they have now, Schramm's sug- 
gestion seems to have little or no chance. 
And the Pro Bowl will not be dropped 
even though 1 ) the players are not wild 
about it (they like the honor of being 
picked but not the chore of playing in 
it), 2) as an artistic performance it is usu- 
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ally a flop and 3) as a gate attraction it 
is usually a bomb. But it is a big hit on 
TV, probably because it is the only show 
in town and football’s last gasp until 
next season. Thus, it makes money, and 
because a good part of that money goes 
to the pension fund, the players will du- 
tifully rally round and Super Sunday 
will continue to be followed a week lat- 
er by the Anticlimax Bowl. 

MITTY ON THE TEE 

Even middle-aged men have adolescent 
daydreams of running back a Super Bowl 
kickoff for a touchdown or hitting a 
grand-slam home run in the World Se- 
ries. What happened last week to a 44- 
year-old Californian named Bill Flowers 
was less melodramatic, but it was good 
enough. 

Last year Flowers’ 20-year-old daugh- 
ter wrote to the Oakland Tribune's "Ac- 
tion Line” department asking for help 
in getting her golfing father invited to 
play in the Bing Crosby National Pro- 
Amateur tournament. "I know it is hard 
to get an invitation,” she said, "but 1 
would like very much to see him play 
in it.” She added that he was an ex- 
cellent golfer, which was true. Flowers 
plays to a two handicap, has won his 
club championship six of the last eight 
years and won a fund-raising tournament 
for the U.S. Open by eight strokes. 

Months went by. Then last November 
a letter came from Crosby himself say- 
ing he would see what he could do, and 
in December Flowers was officially in- 
vited. "I was in shock,” he said. "It 
was a super feeling.” The Walter Mitty 
experience did not end there. At the Cros- 
by, Flowers found himself paired with 
Orville Moody, who but for a missed 
short putt would have won the tour- 
nament. Which meant that last Sunday 
Bill Flowers, the club golfer, was on na- 
tionwide television. What a shame he 
could not somehow have been home at 
the same time to watch himself. 

THEY SAID IT 

• Steve Carlton, Philadelphia Phillic 
pitching star, who was signed by Gen- 
eral Manager Paul Owens for a report- 
ed 5165,000: "I’d have played for noth- 
ing, but Paul insisted 1 take something.” 

• Marvin Barnes, Providence College 
center, on what it would mean to beat 
UCLA: “You beat those guys and 
you’ve beaten history, an institution and 
the gods. You’re famous for life." end 


15 Examples of 
Psychology 
Today 



SPARE THE ROD 
USE BEHAVIOR MOD 

Instead ot spending years searching for the 
cause ol troublesome behavior m a child, argue 
the behavior modification therapists, why not 
lust change the behavior? There are startling 
eiamples of the effectiveness ol this approach 


ABOUT AGING 

Contrary to popular belief old per 
sons are not necessarily lonely or 
desolate Few ever show overt signs 
ot senility For those who do. psy 
etiological and psychiatnc treat 



HOW GROUPTHINK 
LED TO VIETNAM 

In terms ot group dynamics the presi 
dentul advisors on Vietnam and other 
foreign policy disasters were ytet HUB H 

ot what IV- authoi calls "gioupthmk" 
and he describes eight symptoms to I ff&n M 
watch cut for m di IliuNJB 



UNDERSTANDING 
CHILDREN S ART 

An educator who has collected and 
studied more than a million pieces ol chit 
dren's art over the past 20 years has 
made some startling discoveries Chi! 
dren's scribblings and drawings, she 
says, contain a voluminous written mes 
sage which has not yet bee" completely 



WHY MANY 
BRIGHT WOMEN 
FEAR SUCCESS 

Controlled cipenmenls showed 
that women are about seven 
times as likely as men to have 
anneties about the possibility 
ot successlul achievement 
Consciously or unconsciously, 
the girl equates intellectual 
achievement with toss of Icmm 




THE WIZARD 
OF OZ 

AS THERAPIST 

The amaring parallels between the 
story of 0/ and the experience of 
individual therapy Dorothy is the 
patient The Wirard is the therapist 
who appears first as a monster, 
then as a traud. then simply as a 
good and helptul person 


LEARNING 



SUPPOSE YOU WERE 

AT AGE 4 

HITLER S ANALYST? >*• ) 


Me comes to |rou because tie is troubled VA / 

thousands ot small Japanese children V 1 f 9Mc v 1 

¥• Cry 

fo play th- >; { 1 

d ose plans and asks you lo help him ?»• I 

w 

nd cl these disturbing leehngs What 


GUILT-EDGED 

GIVING 

Tests m behavioral labs suoqort 
recent theories that charitable 
behavior is motivated by guilt 
and shame Empathy plays an 
important part too 




HOW TO QUIT 
SMOKING 

A report on the varying ef- 
fectiveness ol different 
techniques including hav- 
ing smoke blown back into 
your face, doubting your 
smoking and then stop- 
ping electric shock, and 
role playing. 


WE RE ALL 
NON-CONSCIOUS 
SEXISTS 

Proof that nonconscious as 
sumptions about a woman's 
"natural" talents (ot lack ol 
them) are as widespread 
among women as among men 
Identical writings received 
significantly lower ratings 
when attributed to female 



THE MOBICENTRIC 
EXECUTIVE 

Today 's |Ob hopping executive values motion 
not because it leads to change but because 
it IS change More and more, however, he is 
the one who reaches the top rather than the 
plodding insider 



IS THE CROWD 
REALLY MADDING? 

To Imd out, a researcher studied 
volunteers in crowded living condi- 
tions The results were not what 
you might expect 



EMOTIONS IN 
YOUR FINGERTIPS 

The language ol emotions leaps all 
cultural barriers In every society 
tested, each person expressed the 
same emotions with the same move 
ments ol linger muscles 



THE IMPORTANCE 
OF SAVING FACE 

When. why. and how do we need to 
engage in tace-saving 7 Lessons 
learned in behavioral lab studies 
can help mediators settle conflicts 
in negotiations 



You don't have to be a professional psychologist, counselor, 
or social worker (although many of our readers are) to enjoy 
Psychology Tbday. If the examples above turn you on, you 
are invited to tune in. 

Psychological discoveries have progressed as far from 
Freud’s id and Pavlov’s salivating dogs as rockets have from 
kites and balloons. But until now it has been difficult for the 
well-read layman to keep up. 

Psychology Today is the monthly magazine that is bridg- 
ing the gap between the laboratory and the living room, the 
pioneering professional and the educated public. 

To find out what you’ve been missing, just mail the coupon. 
We’ll send you a copy to read free and enter your name as a 
trial subscriber at the special introductory rate for new sub- 
scribers we’ve indicated in the coupon. However, if you’re 
not delighted with the first issue, simply write “cancel" on 
the bill and return it without paying or owing anything, keep- 
ing the first issue with our compliments. 


Mail coupon for complimentary copy and Half Price Offer to New Subscribers 

6-C60 

P.O. Box 2990 
Boulder. Colorado 80302 

Please send me, without cost, obligation or commitment, my 
complimentary copy of the current issue. If I like it, bill me for 
a year’s subscription <11 additional issues) at just $6 instead of 
$12, half the regular price. If 1 don't like it I will write "cancel” 
across your bill, return it, and that will be the end of the mat- 
ter. In either case, the complimentary issue is mine to keep. 

Name 

Address 

City State Zip 



Announcing 
a place where 
the day lasts for 
26 hours. 

Where the 
weekend goes on 
for 4 days. 

Where 8 days 
make a week. 



Our '26-hour day can eliminate that silly rush to return the rental car. 


National Car Rental introduces 
a totally new concept. 

Stretched time. 

We’ve stretched the day, the 
weekend, and the week. 

First, we extended our check-in 
day to 26 hours. 

Now, you can rent a car on a 
daily basis and on the day you 
return it you’ll be allowed up to 
two extra hours without an extra 
charge* 

Obviously, our 26-hour day 
gives you a little more time to 
use the car. 

But it also eliminates that silly 
rush to return the car— no dashing 
back to a rental counter just to 
avoid going over the 24-hour mark . 



4 (lays for the price of 3 can mean 
an early start for the iveekend. 


Secondly, we stretched the 
w eekend to four days. 

Now, you can get started early 
by picking up the car on Thursday 


evening at 6 PM. And you can 
keep it until Monday at 6 PM. 

You can take the 4-day weekend 
in a 73 Buick Century or similar- 
sized fine car. You pay a net pack- 
age rate of just $21* (that works 
out to four days for the price of 
three) plus 12C a mile. We pay for 
the gas. And all we ask 
is that you return the car 
to the city where you 
rented it. 

Finally, the week got 
stretched too. 

With our 8-day week 
you can pick up the car anytime 
and return it eight days later to 
the renting city.* 

You’ll get a car like a new 
Pontiac LeMans or Buick Century 
for a net package rate of $118? 

We ll throw in 1000 free miles (12C 
a mile after that). And we ll give 
you the first tank of gas. 


At National we’ve got the world’s 
largest fleet of new CM cars, a 
sophisticated computerized reser- 
vation system, and S&H Green 
Stamps on every' U.S. rental. 

But from now on we ll be giving 
you something more for your money. 

More time. 


Home of the 26 hour day. 
The 4 day weekend. 

The 8 day week. 


'Available at participating locations in U S. cities t4-da> weekend rate not available in non participating cities, which includes 
Metro New York City, Miami. Las Vegas. ☆Ask us about one-way rentals 
National Car Rental System. Inc .. 1973 (in Canada it s Tilden Rent-A-Car •. For reservations worldwide see your travel consultant 
or call 800-328-l5(i7 toll free. In Minnesota call 012 -8-30-2345 collect. 




Our 8-day week 
gives you more 
time for your money. 




Sports Illustrated 

FEBRUARY 5, 1973 


THE 10th MAN COMETH 


W hen winter comes the average base- 
ball manager pads into his cave 
and pulls the shades. An astute wifecould 
collect his life insurance. Maybe twice. 
But not this winter, not in the Amer- 
ican League. Last week, at a time when 
basketball and hockey normally would 
shut baseball out, the managers were 
wide awake and shuffling through the 
first awkward steps of a fascinating new 
dance, the designated-pinch-hitter polka. 

In the brief space of time since base- 
ball came out for semi-revolution, opin- 
ions have erupted everywhere about the 
DPH rule, which has been sponsored 
by the hit- and gate-poor American 
League but shunned by the National. 
And a vast number of experts have done 
what they usually do so expertly — wid- 
ened their knowledge by narrowing their 
vision. They predict a great humiliation 
for the grand old game. Stony tradi- 
tionalists are cackling. "If the rule had 
been in effect 55 years ago Babe Ruth 
would have been just another good left- 
handed pitcher. He would never have 
got to bat." There are those who assert 
baseball's hallowed statistics will become 
meaningless. Wits are abroad: Will the 
man who hits for Gaylord Perry be called 
a designated spitter? Will a player who 
jumps his club be replaced by a des- 
ignated quitter? 

Fact of the matter is. the American 
League stands an excellent chance of 
making the game more exciting and 
drawing more fans to the ball parks, 
and anyway deserves its day in court. 
Meanwhile, managers are too hard 
pressed to argue about baseball's loss 
of purity: they are combing their ros- 
ters for possible DPHs— and expending 
no little thought on how, exactly, they 
should be used. 

There are some pretty fair bat swing- 
ers to noodle around with. Of the six 
American Leaguers with lifetime aver- 
ages of .300 after five years of expe- 


The American League's designated 
hitter rule has sparked a storm of 
controversy — and instant deepthink 
over who's going to swing for whom 

by WILLIAM LEGGETT 



Just another good left-handed pitcher? 


rience, at least five (Rico Carty, Tony 
Oliva, Al Kalinc, Frank Robinson and 
Matty Alou) seem certain to see some 
DPH service, as do the league's top home 
run hitters of past seasons — Harmon Kil- 
lebrew, Frank Howard, Dick Allen and 
Bill Mellon. 

New leaseholds on playing life will 
abound — one of the most wondrous be- 
ing that accorded to Old Fair Catch 
Rico Carty. Mark him down as DPH-in- 
chief for Whitey Herzog's Texas Rang- 


ers. If nothing else is accomplished, the 
rule will enable the fans to name at least 
this Ranger. Ted Williams has said that 
the hardest thing to do in sports is to 
hit a pitched baseball. Well, not for Rico 
Carty. Hitting the thing is no problem; 
catching it is what hurts. So the self-pro- 
claimed "Beeg Boy" of the Atlanta 
Braves for nine seasons may be the per- 
fect DPH. In 1970 his average was .366, 
highest in the big leagues since 1957 when 
Williams hit .388. 

Carty once ran a batting streak to 
3 1 , but since 1968 he has also had streaks 
of another kind: tuberculosis, a crushed 
knee, three shoulder separations, a bro- 
ken jaw, a beating administered by three 
Atlanta policemen, a restaurant de- 
stroyed by fire and, not least, omission 
from the All-Star ballot in that .366 year. 
(The fans, of course, knew what Rico 
was worth; he became the only write- 
in candidate to earn a starting spot, 
drawing 552,382 voles.) But when Rico 
goes to the outfield Little League coach- 
es all over the land pale at the ex- 
ample he provides the young. Once he 
manages to knock a ball down he 
turns it into steak tartare with his mag- 
ical hands. "It is almost worth feed- 
ing him a couple of hits a game just 
to keep him in the outfield," says Cal- 
ifornia's Bill Grabarkewitz. 

Herzog plans to hit Carty variously 
in the three-, four- or five-spot in the bat- 
ting order. "That way I can play him 
every day," says Whitey. "Sure, it may 
be a bit of a problem keeping him in 
shape, but if necessary I'll run 10 laps a 
day with him myself." 

When the new rule was passed, a lot 
of the trades made prior to its adoption 
suddenly -took on a different meaning. 
Carty was traded to Texas for Jim Pan- 

cominued 

Rico Carty. who hit .366 for the 1970 Braves, 
is windfall DPH for the weak Texas Rangers. 
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ther. a pitcher with a lifetime record of 
5-10. a low yield for the Braves since 
the market value for Carty would be 
high if the DPH rule had been in effect 
when the deal was made. The Oakland 
A's had released Orlando Cepeda. get- 
ting nothing in return, and Cepeda was 
snatched by Boston soon after DPH day. 
Charlie Finley may have a Boston curse; 
a few seasons back he got so mad at 
Ken Harrelson that he set him adrift, 
and the Hawk had a spectacular, if brief, 
career w ith the Red Sox. 

But the A's cupboard is not bare. 
World Series hero Gene Tenace could 
find himself in the DPH position, and if 
Reggie Jackson has not completely re- 
covered from his leg injury he could be 
brought back slowly as a DPH. (Manag- 
er Dick Williams, an accomplished jug- 
gler, is also faced with a parole problem 
left over from last year. Bert Campaneris. 
the A's leadoff man, is suspended for the 
first seven days of the new season because 
of the bat-throwing incident in the play- 
off against Detroit.) 

In Cleveland, Alex Johnson, the 1970 
A.L. batting champion, is emerging as 
a hot DPH prospect as the Indians try 


to build a new young outfield. Dick Al- 
len of the White Sox, last year's home 
run and RBI champ, can now be used 
in the second games of doubleheaders — 
a product of the DPH rule that will be 
given close study all over the league. Chi- 
cago has 10 doubleheaders on the sched- 
ule; rain undoubtedly will create oth- 
ers. That means Allen might accumulate 
as many as 40 additional at bats. At 
first Manager Chuck Tanner did not like 
the DPH rule, but he is beginning to 
see some merit in it. "I want a player 
like Dick Allen on the field as much as 
he can be there." Tanner says. "He has 
leadership ability that we need, and the 
rule gives you the chance of not losing 
the bat of one of your regulars, even 
though you are giving him a breather. 
We will not pul one man in the DPH 
spot and keep him there all year. I plan 
to maneuver around with it. Some play- 
ers hit better cold than others." 

The New York Yankees arc beginning 
to see another dimension in Matty Alou, 
whose lifetime average is .310. They got 
him from the A's after the Series. Mat- 
ty could hit anywhere in Ralph Houk’s 
batting order. Felipe Alou, John Cal- 
lison, Thurman Munson, Ron Swoboda 
and Ron Blomberg may also be in and 
out of the Yankee lineup. New York 
had an excellent hitting roster before 
the rule was passed and it looks even bet- 
ter now. As for Detroit, it has a veri- 
table thicket of potential DPH men. Con- 
sider Kaline. Frank How ard. Norm C ash 
and Gates Brow n for openers. 

Since the day the DPH came into 
being. Minnesota’s Frank Quilici. the 
youngest (33) manager in the majors, 
has been fantasizing lineups. "I keep a 
pad and pencil hand> at all times," he 
says. "I was a utility player throughout 
my big-league career: I know going to 
bat only once every two or three weeks 
is no cinch. Now utility players can be 
used more often. No question, the rule 
is going to keep a manager on his 
toes. It is going to be a more stimu- 
lating job. because investigation of other 
teams will have to be done in greater 
detail. Some people may be apprehensive 
about the DPH. but everything has to 
have a beginning." 

Minnesota made as many trades at 
the winter baseball meetings in Hawaii 
as any other team, but the question about 
the 1973 Twins continues to be the con- 
dition of their three-time batting cham- 
pion, Oliva. Does he have DPH written 


all over him? Quilici isn’t so sure. “Oli- 
va works out three hours a day, seven 
days a week trying to get his knee back 
in shape. If Tony is not ready to play 
every day in right field. I'll surely use 
him as a designated hitter at times. But 
once a player's legs go they don't only 
go on defense or the base path. They 
go in hilling, loo. I'd really prefer to 
have both Oliva and Killebrew in the reg- 
ular lineup. 

“I went in to see Calvin Griffith the 
other day. and he asked me how much 
thinking I had given to our designated 
hitter. I pul 15 different lineups on his 
desk. Mr. Griffith laughed. If he only 
knew how many I'd worked out before 
I showed him those.” 

While Quilici and his peers arc plot- 
ting. the pitchers arc giving heavy, often 
troubled, thought to the strange new bat- 
less world that lies ahead. The anti-DPH 
pitchers naturally tend to be those who 
hit best. Clyde Wright of the California 
Angels (.217) says defiantly, "I’m tak- 
ing a bat to spring training. Hitting is a 
challenge. They'll have to tell me I can't 
hit.” Wright may be less adamant when 
someone like Frank Robinson, a re- 
nowned. clutch hitter, turns up to win 
Clyde's game. Says Jim Palmer, the bril- 
liant Oriole righthander who had seven 
game-winning hits for himself last sea- 
son. “Sitting in the dugout, not going 
to bat, will make me feel like I'm not 
part of the game." Palmer also says. 


Detroit's Kaline should get some more cuts. 
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“On the positive side. I’ll be able to 
pitch longer. I won’t go out for a pinch 
hitter when I might be trailing by one 
run in the late innings. It will give me a 
chance to catch up. And there are times 
in Baltimore, with its humid weather, 
when hitting and running the bases takes 
something out of you.” 

Rollie Fingers, the spectacular reliever 
who also hit .316 for Oakland, agrees 
that “half the fun of pitching is being 
able to hit.” Catfish Hunter of the A’s 
is annoyed, too. "It means I’ll have to 
face another good hitter, and what’s 
good about that? But maybe he won’t 
feel he’s in the game. The pressure will 
be on him real strong. If he goes 0 for 
4, he’s a failure. 1 f, some days, a fine field- 
er doesn’t get a hit he can still feel he's 
done a job. As for me, I want to bat. I 
want to be in the whole game.” 

The most important factual document 
pertaining to the DPH is kept in a desk 
drawer in the office of Carl Steinfeldt, 
the 32-year -old general manager of the 
Rochester Red Wings of the Interna- 
tional League, which experimented with 
a DPH rule during the 1969 season. On 
the last three days of the season 5,000 
questionnaires were given out to spec- 
tators at Rochester. The fans were asked 
to return them at their own expense, 
and 3,322 were completed. The verdict 
was 59% in favor of the DPH, 31% 
against and 10% on the fence. By Pres- 
idential election standards, that is land- 
slide popularity. 

Tiger Scout Jack Tighe, one of the 
most respected men in baseball, managed 
the Toledo team in the International 
League in 1969. He says, "I am amazed 
at many of the objections people have 
raised about the rule. It doesn’t take 
that much strategy out of the game. 
When a pitcher comes to bat nowadays, 
the fans go out to the hot-dog stands. 
The rule we had in the International 
League was stiff; no exceptions were 
made to give any manager a tactical 
advantage.” 

That International League season of 
1969 provided some interesting statistics, 
which may or may not be useful guides 
to the road ahead; the minors aren’t 
the majors. But, as compared with the 
previous year, the number of shutouts 
dropped from 103 to 67, complete games 
rose from 311 to 362, home runs in- 
creased by 16, sacrifice hits decreased 
by 50 and intentional walks by 51. Run 
production was up 7%. 


From the fans’ point of view, the sud- 
denness with which the American League 
adopted the DPH rule has been one of 
its drawbacks. There was virtually no 
preliminary public debate and no prec- 
edent for such an abrupt and radical 
move. Joe Cronin, the league president, 
has been besieged with questions since 
the original announcement on Jan. II. 
From the first the public was told that 
the DPH could not play a defensive po- 
sition, but now that part of the rule is un- 
dergoing reexamination — and conceiv- 
ably could be changed. One cited rea- 
son for such a change is the case of the 
second-string catcher. He would never 
be used by a manager as a DPH be- 
cause, if the starting catcher were hurt — 
as often happens — there would be no- 
body left to catch. 

“Look,” says Jim Campbell, the De- 
troit general manager, who was against 
adopting the DPH in only one league, 
“we voted to accept this rule with the 
understanding that the designated hitter 
will not be used on defense. Are we now 
going to have to go out and explain a dif- 
ferent kind of rule to the public? One 
of the finest things about baseball is that 
everyone knows our rules. The worst 
thing we can do if we want to get this 
one off is to further confuse the fans. If 
a team is worried about the second-string 
catcher, then it can carry a third-string 
catcher.” 

Obviously, the American League did 
not spend enough time or legwork re- 
searching the DPH rule before it loosed 
it on the public. When it does come for- 
ward with its refined rule it had better 
be a lucid one. 

There may be tremors of doubt on 
the part of the National League, but its 
present firm position against the DPH 
seems likely to stand. The Little League, 
Babe Ruth League and American Le- 
gion have so far also said nay. But sev- 
eral top colleges have adopted the DPH 
for the 1973 season. Eddie Stanky, for- 
merly manager of the Cardinals and 
White Sox and now baseball coach at 
the University of South Alabama, likes 
the innovation. “We use it in about 80% 
of our games,” Eddie says. "The fans 
love it. The pitcher who can hit is be- 
coming extinct.” 

In the next few weeks — the Lord and 
Marvin Miller willing — 1,000 baseball 
players will be going to spring training, 
500 in one direction and 500 in anoth- 
er. The best “talk" game in the land 



Chicago's Alien will be the twin-bill DPH. 


has its liveliest morsel for debate in many 
a year. The game most susceptible to sub- 
tle strategic manipulation has a tooth- 
some and obscure new gambit to ex- 
plore and exploit. The prosecution is 
already delivering its loud summation 
to the jury. But the defense will soon 
get its turn at bat. snd 


Oakland's Alou takes his .310 to Yankees. 




OH, THE KNICKS HAVE THE KNACK 

All season long New York has been winning the close ones, but the 111-108 and 96-93 heart-stoppers over Boston 
last weekend were the biggest, the Knicks dosing to within half a game of first place by PETER CARRY 


1 1 was not at all unusual that the 
' toughest ticket in New York last 
Saturday night was for a Knickerbocker 
game. What was a little out of the or- 
dinary was the oddly attired gent stand- 
ing among all the regulars in fakc-fur- 
collarcd car coats and plastic fedoras 
scalping tickets outside Madison Square 
Garden. He wore a uniform similar to 
that of the arena's special cops and he 
was yelling, "Hey, who needs a pair?" 

Surprisingly, up in Boston, where Celt- 
ic rooters have never been confused with 
Bruin fans, seats were equally scarce for 
Sunday afternoon's game. It had been 
sold out for nearly two weeks. For the 
first time in Celtic history mail requests 
(2.000 of them) for tickets to a regular- 
season game had to be returned unfilled. 
And some proper Bostonians were go- 
ing to improper lengths to sneak into 
the Garden. One group phoned Celtic 
Vice-President Jeff Cohen and tried the 
old We've Lost Our Tickets bit. It might 
have worked if the seat numbers they 
gave had not matched those of some 
bona fide season-ticket holders. 

But such chicanery is fast becoming 
routine when it comes to the hot new ri- 
valry between pro basketball's only re- 
maining original franchises. It also re- 
flects the fact that the best NBA action 
is now back in the East, where it al- 
most always used to be before the Mil- 
waukee Bucks and Los Angeles Lakers 
began to palm the rest of the league 
and slam-dunk Eastern Conference 
teams into oblivion in the playoffs. This 
season the Celtics and Knicks have the 
most wins in the NBA. and Boston, 
which at week's end had 40 wins, nine 
losses and a Vi -game lead over New York 
in the Atlantic Division, may have the 
most successful year in its illustrious his- 
tory. At 42-12, New York is matching 
its title-winning percentage of 1970. 

And, by the time the wild weekend 
was over. New York had earned a pair 
of tense, badly needed and. all in all. bril- 

Dave DeBusschere's outside shooting — he 
got 45 points in at! — helped the Knicks sweep. 


liantly played victories. The Knicks won 
111- 108 at home without Earl Monroe, 
who was absent because of his mother's 
death. With Monroe still missing and 
Forward Bill Bradley ailing — he vomited 
1 1 times the night between the two 
games— they finished their sweep at Bos- 
ton 96-93. 

In many seasons past, two Boston- 
New York games within a 24-hour pe- 
riod would have created about as much 
excitement as back-to-back dental ap- 
pointments. During the Celtics' best 
years the Knicks were bad or worse. 
Over one span in the mid-'60s, they lost 
19 consecutive games at Boston Garden. 
As soon as New York put it together, 
the Celts fell apart. It was not until last 
season, when Boston took the divisional 
title from the Knicks and New York 
eliminated the Celtics in the conference 
finals, that the rivalry warmed. In the 
last season and a half their meetings 
have been nerve-jangling affairs, with a 
little overtime here, some disputed calls 
there and a touch of mayhem in the 
stands. The full-throated crowds at Mad- 
ison Square Garden now save some of 
their most thunderous boos for the in- 
troductions of Boston players, partic- 
ularly John Havlicek and Dave Cowens. 
and the shrieks, whoops, whistles and 
stompings that follow each good turn 
for the home team grow steadily during 
the game. Both of the Knicks' home vic- 
tories over the Celtics this season have 
been by three points and both were 
played in a tumult. Indeed, there is ques- 
tion whether Boston's Paul Silas or the 
New York fan is the most valuable sixth 
man in the NBA 

But New York's edge does not travel 
with the team and the Knick record 
shows it. They are 25-1 at home and 
17-1 1 on the road. That made their win in 
Boston a big one because it was the first 
time thev had defeated one of the league's 
other four top teams in an away game. 

The crowds in Boston have also be- 
come unexpectedly excitable, particular- 
ly a group calling itself the Rowdy As- 
sociation of Wakefield, which was nes- 


tled in the upper reaches of Boston Gar- 
den Sunday, the railing in front of their 
section draped with an immense banner 
reading the knicks eat wet chickens 

FOR BREAKFAST. 

And, for once, it was not merely the 
fans w ho were aroused. The players, who 
rarely attach any significance to mid- 
season games until they see how they 
turn out— admitted the importance of 
this series in advance. "These two are 
crucial for us." said New York Captain 
Willis Reed, who has progressed slowly 
and steadily in his comeback from last 
year's long layoff and knee surgery. "We 
almost have to have a sweep. If Boston 
sweeps, it will pretty much end it as far 
as the race in our division is concerned. 
And if we split, things will remain un- 
changed, which hurts us and helps 
them." What concerned Reed most was 
not the Celts' 2'/ 2 -game lead, but that 
they had five fewer losses than the 
Knicks. The disparity between New 
York's home and away records indicates 
that the home-court advantage, which 
accrues to the division winner, will be 
an important factor in the olayoffs. 

The two teams that stirred up all the 
excitement are at once very much alike 
and very different. Both are strong de- 
fensively. relying on that phase of the 
game to generate important portions of 
their offense, and their rosters include 
some of the most intelligent pros. "There 
are a lot of very smart ballplayers out 
there," said Cleveland's chief scout, Jim- 
my Rodgers, as he watched the teams 
warm up in New York. "They ought to 
call this the Cerebral Bowl." 

It is on offense that their widely di- 
vergent styles show, making a Celt-Knick 
game not only a match between two 
verv good, smart teams, but a tantalizing 
contest between two very pood, smart 
teams that want to play at decidedly dif- 
ferent paces. Boston is a pure running 
club, the best in the pros. The Celtics 
run in almost all offensive situations, 
not merely when defensive rebounds or 
steals offer traditional fast-break oppor- 
tunities. They move the ball upcourt as 

continued 
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rapidly as possible even after taking it 
inbounds following an opponent’s bas- 
ket. In many out-of-bounds situations, 
Boston’s first pass will be to the mid- 
court line. 

The Celtics' intent is to catch a de- 
fender loafing, out of position, or ex- 
amining his shoe tops, to blow past him 
and to create a situation where there 
are more Celts rushing toward the bas- 
ket than there arc men available to pro- 
tect it. Boston's success is based on the 
fact that it leads the NBA in rebound- 
ing and overall team speed. Cowcns. the 
Most Valuable Player in the All-Star 
Game and the early favorite to win the 
league’s MVP award, is not only a su- 
perb rcboundcr. but gives the Celtics 
an extra advantage; he is the only cen- 
ter both fast and energetic enough to reg- 
ularly participate in the break. 

"When most people think of the fast 
break, they think of three on one, two 
on one. three on two and the like,” said 
Havlicek, sitting on a training table while 
his ankles were being taped one night 
last week. "We have all that, but if we’ve 
come down three on three we’ll push 
that too because we know in a second 
we’re going to have five on three unless 
the other team is really hustling.” 

No pro team is more proficient than 
New York at falling back to stop the 
break, not merely because the Knicks' 
style emphasizes hustling defense but be- 
cause their offense tends to keep them 
in position to retreat rapidly. Although 
New York will pursue obvious fast-break 
situations, its attack relics on running 
pattern plays designed to open jump 
shots for the team’s good outside shoot- 
ers. As a result, as many as four Knicks 
arc often still far away from the basket 
when their opponents pull in a defen- 
sive rebound — and in perfect position 
to fall back to stall the fust break. 

That is precisely what New York did 
most successfully in its two wins over 
Boston. At Madison Square Garden the 
Knicks allowed the Celtics only 23 points 
on the run and the next day they were 
stingier still, permitting 14. Boston was 
frustrated over and over in these games 
as Havlicek. Jo Jo White or Don Cha- 
ney would race downcourt on the drib- 
ble only to meet a Knick usually Fra- 
zier or Bradley — as soon as the mid- 
court line was crossed. The Knicks were 
performing the basic tactic against the 
break, which coaches call "stopping the 
ball.” And they performed it well, al- 
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most invariably forcing the Boston ball 
handler to veer away from the basket, 
pass off at an inopportune moment or 
stop dribbling. 

Once the Knicks had stopped the ball, 
their set defense could form and the Celts 
were obliged to play the New York 
game — pattern basketball. But just as 
New York has developed a defensive 
plan to halt Boston’s running, the Celts 
have countered with a strategy to bottle 
up the Knicks’ set offense. The basis of 
New York’s attack is a scries of plays 
which includes large numbers of picks 
staggered throughout the offensive zone. 
At each picking point the offense has sev- 
eral alternatives depending on the re- 
action of the defense. If the options do 
not pan out at one pick, the offense sim- 
ply moves on to another, figuring quite 
correctly that the defense will tire of fight- 
ing through screens. Driving through a 
pro pick with its jam-up of huge bod- 
ies, all shoving, gouging and laying on 
elbows and knees is not one of life's en- 
during pleasures. 

In the case of the Knicks. they also 
have plays to take advantage of the de- 
fender who anticipates a pick and tries 
to beat the New York player to it. The 
offensive man will then abruptly double 
back around another pick and usually 
end up with a wide-open shot. One such 
play is code-named T urkey and frequent- 
ly ends up with Bradley shooting a short 
jumper behind a pick set along the base- 
line. He will not reveal exactly how the 
play works, but he claims there is a re- 
ward for the man who executes it prop- 
erly. "Any guy who scores on the Tur- 
key play is allowed to go gobble, gob- 
ble. gobble all the way down the floor." 

To prevent themselves from being gob- 
bled up by the New Y ork. shooters, the 
Celts play a defense that switches at al- 
most every pick. It is a strategy many 
other teams cannot afford to use because 
switching means that mismatches can de- 
velop with small men on tall ones and 
slow ones on fast ones. Since the Celtic 
guards are none too small and their big 
men none too slow, they can take the risk. 

"We’ll run through two or three op- 
tions on a play, but if nothing works 
and we get down below 10 seconds on 
the shooting clock, we just junk it and 
play basketball.” said Frazier before the 
first Boston game. And in both games 
the Knicks were frequently forced to 
shoot junk shots from far outside as 
the 24-second clock ticked down. 


It was the effectiveness of both teams' 
defensive strategies that kept the games 
close. In the end New York won be- 
cause Boston was unable to control Fra- 
zier. who worked effortlessly under pres- 
sure in the closing minutes of play. 

At Madison Square Garden neither 
team ever led by more than seven points. 
Every time the Knicks ground out a slim 
lead a burst of Celtic fast breaks would 
even things up. There were \ 2 lead chang- 
es and 10 ties before Frazier took over 
with 1:53 remaining and Boston ahead 
104 101. Chaney was dribbling the ball 
upcourt and just as he changed the ball 
from his right hand to his left, one of his 
teammates ran past his left side. The ball 
struck the teammate’s foot and bounced 
free. Before Chaney could react. Frazier 
scooped it up and fired a lead pass to 
Monroe's replacement. Dean Meminger, 
for an unmolested layup. When Cowens 
missed a shot during Boston's next pos- 
session, Frazier, who led the Knicks in 
scoring (25 ). rebounding (13) and assists 
(10), took the rebound and worked one 
on one for an 1 8-foot jumper from the left 
side that put New York in front. Stum- 
bling back after he shot, Frazier saw’ that 
Silas was about to inbound to Chaney, 
who had his back turned to Frazier. Walt 
dashed in front of the Celtic guard, 
swiped the ball just as it reached Cha- 
ney’s hands and made the reverse layup 
that scaled New York’s win. 

The next day in Boston the Celts 
played their poorest first half of the 
season and trailed by as many as 17 
points early in the third period. Later 
in the quarter Coach Tommy Heinsohn 
switched Havlicek from forward to 
guard and Boston's tempo and its pat- 
ent play improved. Four limes in the 
closing four minutes the Celtics nar- 
rowed New York's lead to one point. 
They never caught the Knicks, as Fra- 
zier scored nine points in the same 
amount of time, but his heroics were 
not quite enough to hold off Boston. 
With 17 seconds left to play. Cowens’ 
hooking layup cut New York’s lead 
to 94 93. This time in their attempt 
to regain possession of the ball the 
Celts fouled Meminger. The little sub 
converted both of his attempts. And 
that was just the pair of tickets New 
York needed. end 

The action was rugged, an irresistible Hav- 
licek meeting an immovable Frazier, and Reed 
and Cowens battling beneath the boards. 





YOU 

BETTER 

BELIEVE 

IT 


So said Joe Frazier, predicting the 
defeat of George Foreman. But Joe 
was no visionary on this Jamaican night. 
His fortunes went down — and down 
and down — as Foreman showed he was 
the one you better believe. A journal 
of the happenings in Kingston follows 

CONTINUED 
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BELIEVE IT continued 


AN EYE FOR AN EYE AND A TOOTH FOR A . . . 

by GEORGE PLIMPTON 


T he fighi is two days off. I called on 
Joe Frazier at the Sheraton- Kings- 
ton Hotel. The champion was lying on 
his bed wearing a pair of boxing trunks 
and a T shirt. “How” re you feelin”? 
How're you feelin”?” He has the habit 
of repeating his sentences. It was sur- 
prisingly hard to get him to talk about 
Foreman. He seemed almost to shrug 
him off. Frazier's manager Yank Dur- 
ham. had announced (utilizing the man- 
ager's traditional use of the personal pro- 
noun). “I'm going to take him in the 
first round.” I asked the fighter if that 
was right. "You better believe it.” he 
said. "You better believe it.” 

Had he watched Foreman fight or 
studied films of him? Wasn't that im- 
portant? Frazier shook his head almost 
contemptuously. "I'm concerned about 
preparing myself," he said. "What help 
is it to scout another man? Even spar- 
ring partners don't work like your op- 
ponent in the fight. So I work on my 
strengths. Let the other guy do the best 
he can." He folded his hands on his stom- 
ach. "I met George in New York. He 
said he was ready. In Omaha. He said 
he was ready. In New Orleans. He said 
he was ready. Saw him last Monday. 
He said he was ready. Well. I'm ready. 
You better believe it.” 

His room was filled with the para- 
phernalia of boxing— a small medicine 
ball, gloves for the light bag. sweat suits. 
Wires snaked from a small transformer 
on the floor to a cassette player. A Bi- 
ble lay next to him on the bed. 

"When the fight time comes. I hate 
everyone." he was saying. "It's the eight 
weeks of training that does it. You hate 
the man for making you spend the length 
of time it lakes to whup him." 

"Is it the roadwork that you dislike?" 
"That's part of it," he said. "We run 
at five in the morning— all the fighters. 
It's black and quiet then, except for the 
dogs. A few people are going to work. 
A bus goes by. Maybe a cab. We can 
look over the hedge and see lights shin- 
ing in a few of the houses where folks 

The bout began with glares and stares. After. 
Foreman was elated, suffering only a tooth 
mark on a glove: Frazier showed the hurt. 


are getting up. The moon be up. very 
high. Sometimes we come around a cor- 
ner and maybe a woman is waiting on 
a bus. She sees us and she don't know, 
seeingall these men running, if we’re run- 
ning away from someone, or maybe run- 
ning at her, and she can get nervous. 
It's nice out there. The guy in the car fol- 
lowing us plays tapes, so we have music 
to listen to when we run. Al Green's 
group . . . I'm Still in Love with You Pret- 
ty Woman . Love and Happiness." 

I said. "They don't sound like the 
kind of titles to pump up a fighter." 

“It's the beat." he said. "You know 
what I mean. They got a good beat." 

"Did you ever run into George Fore- 
man out there?" 

"He runs at 6:30. In Detroit once, 
we catch up to Bob Foster and pass 
him when he's doing his roadwork. We 
didn't say nothing. We just went right 
on by." He grinned. 

"So you're ready." 

"You belter believe it.” 

Sandy Saddler, George Foreman's 

Assistant Trainer : 

Frazier can fight only one way. He’ll 
never learn another. His style is to keep 
on top of you. But Foreman is the big- 
gest and strongest heavyweight around. 
It's a question of turning him loose. It's 
going to be easy . . . that's all. 

Archil Moorl. Foreman's Other 

Trainer: 

We know that Joe Frazier can hurt 
him if he hits him. So we'havc to stop 
the Frazier barrage at arm's length — to 
meet it with the jab. George's jab was 
the weakest part of his equipment. He 
was dropping his hand after throwing 
the punch. We taught him how to work 
it like a piston — pop-pop-pop. 

Howard Cosell, who will be doing the 
broadcast for ABC's Wide World of 
Sports, was sitting on the terrace of the 
Stony Hill Hotel, watching the lights of 
Kingston come on far below the valley. 
Cosell was wearing a pair of Bermuda 
shorts. He stretched his legs. "Take a 
gander at these limbs." he said. "At 
the PSAL championship held in 1931 
at the 168th Street Armory in Manhat- 


tan, these legs carried me to a second- 
place finish in the standing broad jump. 
My wife wears the silver medal on her 
charm bracelet. Don't you, Emi?" 

She nodded. 

Coscll isa Foreman supporter. "I have 
been with George since the 1968 Olym- 
pics in Mexico City when he took out 
the Russian, lonis Chepulis. on a TKO 
in the second round." he announced in 
the darkness, intoning the name, place 
and date with relish. "Tomorrow night, 
there arc going to be some shocked peo- 
ple throughout the world." 

Someone asked Cosell about the worst 
fight he had ever witnessed. 

"The Fullmer-Bcnvenuti fight on Dec. 
14. 1968 in a San Remo theater. I said 
at the time, and over the air. that what 
the fight fan was watching was a silent 
Italian movie.” 

He leaned out of his chair. "You're 
staying at the Sheraton? Look al this." 
he said, sweeping a hand at the opu- 
lent setting— wicker birdcages hanging 
among the palm fronds, gaunt wooden 
carvings standing in the shadows, ev- 
erywhere the plash of fountains. “Flow 
inelegant and pedestrian to be staying 
elsewhere. Emi and I arc living in the 
Errol Flynn suite where. I have been 
told by the proprietor of this hostelry. 
Flynn watched Beverly Aadland dance 
in the nude. We have a pet lizard that 
comes in from time to time. I have 
named him Roscoc." 

"Why Roscoc?" 

"Because he is Roscoc," Cosell said, 
rearing out of his chair. “What other 
name is possible?" 

Ken Norton, the seventh-ranked heavy- 
weight, was talking about Foreman. "He 
stinks. He's going to need a bunch of 
luck. He's got a hard jab, but he misses 
it and goes off balance. And it's so hard 
that he can't do anything off it, like 
hook. And as for his big punches, you 
can pack a lunch before they gel there. 
He'll last five rounds." 

"If you” re wrong," a Frazier supporter 
said. "I'm eating beans." 

Over in the Skyline Hotel is a fighter 
who has been in a bout with George Fore- 
man. He is a Jamaican heavyweight who 
continued 
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fights out of Miami and is known as 
the Big Bamboo, a sobriquet invented 
by the group of stockbrokers from To- 
ronto who discovered him. His real name 
is Stamford Antonarias, and everyone 
calls him Harris, or Two-O-Two, which 
is his weight. He is very popular among 
the cab drivers who stand in front of 
the hotels because he is a local fighter 
and has been in there with George, and 
what was that like? He has a round face, 
the size of a small pumpkin, with a few 
of his front teeth missing, and he has ob- 
viously suffered in the boxing wars, 
though he remains cheerful and honest 
about his record. 

**I fought George Chuvalo in a main 
event up in Alberta and got stopped in 
two. 1 fought Jerry Quarry and got cut 
in six. I went against George Foreman 
and got knocked out in the first.” 

"It was the second,” a bystander said. 

"Oh yeah, it was the second," the 
Big Bamboo said gratefully. "To be in 
there with George Foreman and get away 
from his shots is very difficult. His hands 
are very fast. He punches. . . He 
paused. "Oh, mon," he said in his nat- 
ural lilt, which sounds almost Scottish. 
“To box with George you must get low 
and very close. He's dangerous at far 
range. If I ever fight him again. I’d fight 
him much closer.” He looked very du- 
bious about the possibility. “Yeah,” he 
suddenly said brightly. "It was the sec- 
ond round. Sure, mon, it was." The Big 
Bamboo really seemed quite pleased with 
himself. 

The Foreman camp has an odd gypsy 
air about it. It is full of soothsayers, 
dreamers, tea-leaf readers as well as self- 


Notes made at ringside reflect the swift, savage fight. 
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styled motivators, who give a desper- 
ate quality to the Foreman enterprise, 
as if they were going to rely largely on 
a Jovian thunderbolt arching down from 
the hills to dispatch the champion. For 
example. Doc Broadus, the man who 
first tied the gloves on Foreman when 
he was in the Job Corps, told about a 
dream he'd had in which Foreman 
knocked out Frazier between the first 
round and the seventh; he hoped to have 
another dream before the fight to nar- 
row that down somewhat. Archie Moore 
dreamed that it was going to be be- 
tween the first and the fifth, and he said 
this morning that he'd asked Foreman 
to pick a number between one and five 
and Foreman had picked four, "So the 
knockout will take place in the fourth 
round," Archie said. He was very pos- 
itive about it. 

This gypsy atmosphere is certainly en- 
couraged by the most important mem- 
ber of the Foreman entourage, Dick Sad- 
ler, the fighter’s manager, who is a small 
round man of excessive carnival tenden- 
cies. Endowed with a husky circus bark- 
er’s voice, he is driven by a compulsive 
need to entertain, a comic figure essen- 
tially, who often doffs his golfing hat in 
theatrical gestures, takes bows and 
makes curtsies. He breaks into a soft- 
shoe at unexpected moments, as if his 
feet were independent and dance-prone: 
in the Pub, which is the bar of the Sky- 
line Hotel where Foreman is quartered, 
he sits at the upright piano in the late 
hours and plays splendid Fats Waller 
interpretations, with a few bawdy songs 
thrown in, all of which is greeted with 
tumultuous applause by Foreman sup- 
porters, a sound that must drift up the 
facade of the luxury 
hotel to where the 
challenger is trying to 
sleep on the top floor. 
What can he make 
of it all? 

Even Sandy Sad- 
dler seems divorced 
from the boxing 
world. Thin as a 
stick, with black 
hair lacquered 
smooth against his 
skull, a gold reli- 
gious medal hang- 
ing from his neck, 
he wears such a 
big easy smile 
that one forgets 
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that in the ring 20 years ago he was as 
savage a fighter as ever lived. And Ar- 
chie Moore, his partner, knocked out 
more people than any other fighter in 
the record books. 

On Archie's bureau was a red rubber 
mouse, the type that squeaks when 
pressed. "George and I play Ping-Pong,” 
Moore said, "and at certain points dur- 
ing the game we play for the mouse. 
The loser of the point has to pick up 
the mouse right there at the table and 
squeak it. That’s right. Man or mouse. 
It’s a good mental exercise. Every fight- 
er must have a belief that he can do any- 
thing he wants. The mouse is helping." 
Moore picked it up and squeaked it. "1 
like the man who puts priorities in per- 
spective. I like a man who wants to win 
the championship of the world." 

Drew (Bundini) Brown went to see 
George Foreman in his last workout. 
He is Muhammad Ali’s noted associate, 
an ebullient handler who made up the 
slogan "Float like a butterfly, sting like 
a bee." He favors Joe Frazier in this 
fight, since a Frazier victory will clean 
up the top of the heavyweight slate and 
leave a simple confrontation between 
Frazier and Ali that can only be re- 
solved by a second "Fight of the Cen- 
tury." But Bundini likes Foreman and 
his style as a human, if not as a fighter, 
and the expediency of supporting Fra- 
zier has been difficult. In Foreman’s 
dressing room Bundini watched Archie 
Moore tape the challenger's hands for 
his workout on the heavy bag. Bundini 
had never seen so much protective tape 
and gauze and bandage used. 

"I think maybe his hands is broken," 
he whispered. 

Dick Sadler and Bundini began talk- 
ing about the hardest punches they had 
ever seen thrown. Both of them agreed 
that one of them was Rocky Marciano's 
hit on Ezzard Charles in their last fight — 
a blow, as Bundini described it, that land- 
ed under "the goozle pipe . . . which 
swole up so the neck and chin became 
the same." Throughout this Foreman 
remained quiet, watching Moore put on 
the tape. 

Out in the gym it was Foreman’s work 
on the big bag that was eye-catching, to 
say the least. He worked against a tar- 
get held motionless, measuring every 
blow, and the concussive sound of each 
punch echoed in the vast gym. 

Dick Sadler held the big bag for him, 

continued 
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both arms clasped around it like a sail- 
or clutching the mainmast in a hurri- 
cane. leaning into it, and when Fore- 
man landed his enormous socking 
punches Sadler was jolted back and his 
white hat bounced slightly on his head. 
He wore a look of considerable fore- 
boding as he held the bag. as if the 
force hitting it was ultimately unearthly 
and uncontainable. The drill was im- 
mensely impressive and brought to mind 
Sonny Liston's camps. One came away 
from them with an equivalent sense of 
a fighter's invincibility. 

Bundini was scornful. "What good is 
that? He’s hitting something that don't 
move. They should let the bag swing 
free. Frazier's not going to stand still 
for him. They're depending on his pow- 
er alone. It’s like a kid using a gun with- 
out a sight. He don’t know what to hit. 
He’ll hit the ropes, the referee." He shook 
his head. "But my goodness I can see 
why they bandage up those hands. That 
man can punch." 

The weigh-in took place in the huge gym 
where Foreman earlier had been lam- 
basting the heavy bag. In the distance 
old women in green smocks mopped the 
floor, heads down, as if the odd ritual 
was something beyond understanding. 

1 1 is odd. Traditionally, the weigh-in ex- 
ists for bouts in which there arc certain 
weight specifications. For heavyweights, 
of course, that distinction docs not ex- 
ist. Still, the suspense was there. Fore- 
man weighed 2l7*/i, Frazier 214, almost 
nine pounds over what he weighed for 
the Ali fight. Each fighter’s weight was 
greeted with a predictable spatter of ap- 
plause. although it is difficult to say why. 
Maybe a fighter should be applauded 
for making the weight in a certain class, 
and one could understand a reaction 
from the crowd if the announcer said. 
"Well, we have a little surprise here: 
Two-Ton Tony Galento is coming in at 
130 pounds." 

The staring at the weigh-in, which 
caused all the subsequent speculation, 
began when Frazier elbowed Foreman 
away from the scales, feeling the chal- 
lenger was too close to him, and Fore- 
man responded with a long even gaze, 
his jaw moving slightly on gum as he 
tried to catch the champion's eye. He 
finally did so, when he himself was on 
the scale and the champion was stand- 
ing below him. A considerable height 
differential was involved, and it seemed 


that Foreman had won himself an enor- 
mous psychological advantage. He tow- 
ered over Frazier to such an extent, being 
up on the scale, and taller anyway, that 
he seemed to be looking over a win- 
dowsill at the other man. They remained 
stock-still, locked in the tension of two 
chameleons staring at each other, with 
the writers gibbering with excitement, 
staring at them. Frazier turned away first. 
He had backed down. 

Half an hour before fight time Howard 
Cosell came by, pink-faced from too 
much exposure to the Jamaican sun. In- 
dicating the huge crowd back in the dark- 
ness (an estimated 40.000), he comment- 
ed, "Boyle’s Thirty Acres. Jack Dempsey 
vs. Georges Carpcntier. 1921. But you 
know that. You were there." A cackle 
of laughter and he disappeared around 
the corner of the ring. 

Back here in the hotel I have spent some 
time trying to decipher the notes scrib- 
bled during the four-odd minutes it took 
George Foreman to dismantle Joe Fra- 
zier. The first notations are relatively 
easy. Red Smith, the columnist for The 
New York Times , was sitting two tables 
ahead of me in the press section and, 
just before the fight started, a moth land- 
ed on the back of his seersucker jacket, 
on the right shoulder blade. I noted it, 
thinking if the fight were dull I could 
keep an eye on the moth to sec how 
many rounds it stayed on Mr. Smith's 
coat. I did not think to look for it again. 
The allusion to the nightingale getting 
out of the ring is not as puzzling as one 
might suppose, it being a reference to 
the Jamaican ring announcer, Dwight 
(Nightingale) Whylie. He had never seen 
a major boxing event, much less an- 
nounced one, and at the moment the 
two fighters were waved together by the 
referee to begin the bout Whylie was 
standing inside the ring, leaning on the 
top rope and seemingly about to raise 
his arm to wave to someone he had rec- 
ognized in the S75 seats. Perhaps the 
tremor of the ring under those first quick 
steps of the fighters alerted him. I don’t 
know, but the smile froze on his face 
and. without daring to look around, he 
ducked through the ropes. 

The next note is "huge right hand," 
which I set down because Foreman led 
with it. one of his first punches, which 
presumably would have opened him up 
for a counter by Frazier’s most fear- 


some weapon, his left hook. Schoolboys 
are taught not to lead with the right 
hand. "F. down" refers to a Frazier 
knockdown, and "Keeps his mouth shut 
. . . Mandarin" was to remind me of Fore- 
man’s composure at that time — aloof, 
cool, in such contrast to his opponent, 
who was stumbling, the glazed smooth 
white of his mouthpiece showing. 

The next block of scribbling describes 
the second round. "F. down" is, of 
course, a reference to another Frazier 
knockdown. What one can decipher of 
the next sentence alludes to the terrible 
something-or-other "we heard in the 
gym” — that Frazier was being subjected 
to the same awesome blows Foreman de- 
livered to the big punching bag. The 
question marks that follow "left" and 
"F's left" probably refer to the inability 
of Frazier to do anything w ith his famous 
left hook. I remember watching it in that 
second round, and seeing it flail a few 
times, but it was in the throes of his dilem- 
ma, like a dying animal’s tail flopping 
over, and after the fight Foreman was re- 
ported to have said of the punch, "You 
mean that thing was his hook?" 

The next fragment. "Sadler gestures 
uppercut," recalls a vivid picture — the 
little manager on the steps in his corner, 
his face contorted, his arm pumping up. 
and then Foreman, looking directly at 
him, following orders and producing the 
uppercut that sent Frazier down for the 
last time. It was at this stage that Fore- 
man looked into the Frazier corner and 
began shouting, emphasizing what he 
was saying with a little shake of his head. 
He was shouting at Yank Durham, un- 
heard in all that tumult, but his lips 
could be read: "I'm not going to kill 
him! I’m not going to kill him!" Ap- 
parently I read Foreman's lips wrong. 
Afterward, he declared he said, "Stop 
it: or I'm going to kill him." 

The fight was stopped. The new cham- 
pion was enveloped, and Archie Moore, 
in his blue wool ski cap, kissed his pu- 
pil on the cheek. 

"Melancholy" is the final word on 
the pad. used not because of dashed sup- 
port for the beaten man, but because 
what wc had seen was so quick and dev- 
astating, so one-sided, that it had none 
of the esthetic niceties of, say, the psy- 
chodrama of the Ali-Frazier fight, w hich 
could be studied like a good piece of the- 
ater. The crowd stood there a long time, 
not sure how to accept it, looking up un- 
believingly at the ring, so crowded with 
continued 
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humanity that it bulged at the ropes. 
We had been witnesses not to a tight 
but to an execution. 

Sandy Saddler: 

When we took off his left glove wc no- 
ticed a hole in the leather. I said, "Look 
at this." It was from hitting Frazier in 
the mouth. One of his teeth made that 
hole. I'm telling you I never seen any- 
thing like that. Never! 

Yank Durham was out of patience. H is 
dressing room, which was next door to 
that of his fighter. Joe Frazier, was as 
hot as jungle undergrowth. Only one 
writer was still in there, his shirt plas- 
tered against his back, and he was press- 
ing Yank to find out what had hap- 
pened and why. Durham was dressing 
as he answered, wrenching his belt tight 
in a gesture of petulance. "What a stu- 
pid bunch of questions! What happened? 
Me got hit. Didn't we all see the same 
fight? He got hit and he fell down. What 
happened to Marciano when he got hit? 
What happened to Joe Louis? He fell 
down. It's no mystery." 

The dressing-room door opened, a 
quick glimpse of policemen outside, and 
the last fighter on the night's card came 
back from the ring. Willie (The Worm) 
VI unroe, a promising middleweight from 
Durham’s stable. 

Yank Durham looked up. "How'd 
you do. Worm?" 

"Left hook. Took him with the left 
hook." 

"That's good. Worm. When?” 

"First round." 

"Good work. Worm.” 

The fighter, wearing a green-trimmed 
robe, sat on the edge of the rubbing 
table. He wanted to exult, but the mood 
of the room was thick with despair. 

While the newspaperman continued, 
I asked Willie the Worm, "Did you hap- 
pen to watch the main event?" 

"No," he said. "Not really. I heard 
everyone hollering, and I came running 
out to the top of the runway and peeked, 
and I saw Joe down — the second time, 
I guess, he went down in that first round 
I took one look and ran back to the dress- 
ing room. I didn't want to get my mind 
messed up. I didn't want to sec no more. 
I couldn't believe my eyes." 

Outside, the lights were still on. illu- 
minating the center of the infield. Peo- 
ple remained seated around the ring, 

continued 
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many dozens, as if there were some cer- 
emonial yet to come, some act of punc- 
tuation that would close off the eve- 
ning. Back in the stands in that vast 
circle were hundreds more, sitting in the 
darkness — this a long hour after George 
Foreman had done his work, long after 
the Worm had done his. 

Archie Moore: 

After the first round 1 said to him. 
“You can't do it any better. Apply the 
pressure." Well, he responded, didn't he. 
with a shot that resounded around the 
world. Quite something. The fight sure- 
ly should motivate any young violent- 
prone person in Jamaica to try on the 
gloves. Watch them in the streets to- 
morrow. You'll see hundreds of re-cre- 
ations, people staggering around who 
will be Frazier, but most of all will be 
the kids who want to be Foreman. Yes 
sir. We showed George how to put Fra- 
zier on Queer Street. 

The new champion the morning after 
was sitting on the terrace of his I Oth- 
floor suite, high above the countryside 
with a direct view to the high hills in- 
land from Kingston. His people had been 
throwing flyers with his picture off the 
balcony. They had been fluttering down 
into the street below for almost an hour, 
and across onto the tennis courts. Fore- 
man lolled back in his chair, a portrait 
of contentment, master of all he sur- 
veyed. He talked about his three ad- 
visers. “Archie Moore was necessary, 
all business. He balanced Dick Sadler, 
who knows me best, but is lighthearted 
about some things. Sandy Saddler was 
one of the most cold-blooded fighters 
ever, and he kept ihoi idea around. The 
team was right." 

What instant of the previous night 
would he remember above all others? 

“The next- to-the- last knockdown.” he 
said. "I knew then that I was going to 
be the new champion, that there was 
no way Frazier could get up and come 
back. 1 knew because 1 looked and 1 
saw on his face that he was staring around 
for help." 

How much had rage and hate to do 
with this devastating power? 

"Oh, I like Joe Frazier. I pray for 
him. I always pray for him. I pray twice 
a day. and l pray for the people I'm con- 
scious of. I've been conscious of Joe Fra- 
zier for a number of months. So I prayed 
for him.” end 



What do you think of a guy who bought 
a s 150 turntable to go with a s 75 amplifier 
and a pair of s 40 speakers? 


Qmzirf Audio "accountants' 
0111(11 !■ have formulas for 
appropriating funds to the various com- 
ponents in a stereo system. 

Usually they recommend about 20% of 
the total to take care of the turntable and 
cartridge, which is OK if your total is 
$500 or more. 

But what do you do if you really love 
music, and have a 1 O-LP-per-month habit 
that leaves you with peanuts to spend 
for hardware. 

If you followed the accountants' advice 
you might end up with a $5 or $10 
cartridge in a $30 changer. It would be 
arithmetically compatible, and might even 
sound OK. But later on, when you can 
afford that monster system 


you've had your eyes on. you might 
find that your records sound worse 
than they did on your old cheapte system 
-because the inexpensive changer, with 
heavy stylus pressure and unbalanced 
skating force, was grinding up the 
grooves. And your cheap amp and speak- 
ers wouldn't let you hear the damage. 

And now that you've spent a pile on high 
power, low distortion electronics, and 
wide-range speakers, you have to spend 
another pile replacing your records. 

So. if you think you will want the best 
amplifier and speakers later, be smart 
and get the best turntable now . . . the 
BSR 810. Send for detailed specifications. 
BSR (USA) ltd., Biauvelt, N Y. 10913. 



SNOOPY scores again... 
in your favorite team’s colors! 


Now you can put Snoopy on the ice. on 
the field and on the court for your fav- 
orite school or pro teams! Always the 
dogged competitor, Snoopy is in top 
form as the star of this 3-sport collec- 
tion of handcrafted cloisonne pins. 
Each is finished in several colorful 
enamels and 14-kt. gold trim, and 
stands 1" tall. To order yours, simply 
complete the coupon below and send it 
with a check or money order to SPORTS 
ILLUSTRATED. Box 46. Trenton. New 
Jersey 08607. 


Please send me Snoopy in 
eated the number of pins I 
and color combination at 


I have indi- 
i each sport 
ve also en- 


FOOTBALL BASKETBALL 


($3.25 per pin postpaid) 

□ M2* 

r— I green and 
L-J white 

f— I green and 

1 1 white 


□ whi?e and 

□ SSiV 1 ”’ 

LJ white 

address 

i — i green and 
LJ white 

j — j red and 

t— i red and 

I 1 white 

city state zip 

1 — | blue and 
i I yellow 

O gold 

1 — | blue and 

1 — 1 yellow 

Please allow 3 weeks tor delivery 

Snoopy United Features Syndicate. Inc. 1972 

i—i green and 

1 — 1 yellow 

1 — | green and 

1 — 1 gold 

1 — j green and 

1 1 yellow 


SPORTS ILLUSTRATED. Bo* 46, Trenton, New Jersey 08607 
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THEY 
SHOOT 
HORSES, 
DON'T 
THEY? 


And with almost the same camera, too. The 
icy test is in applying that photo-finish 
principle to people on skis, stopping the 
action while maintaining the sensation of 
speed that is faster than the eye can focus. 
After synchronizing camera shutter to skier, 
the photographer ran off yards of film at 
Sun Valley and Vail until he finally managed 
to freeze these folks in mid-flight a la the 
Kentucky Derby. The skiers at right and on 
the following pages are clicking off a timed 
40 to 50 mph ; the sheer joys of such all- 
out schussing are described on page 39. 


Photographs by Neil Leifer 
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PHOTO FINISH 

continued 


GO FAST, GET HAPPY 


Back when it all began, skiers often 
closed their eyes while dashing downhill 
and— if early accounts arc accurate — 
held their breath as well. According to 
one report from the past, at the turn of 
the century a Vienna newspaper de- 
scribed this new technique: "The ski run- 
ner leans back on his stick and darts 
downward, eyes closed. He continues 
straight as an arrow until he can no long- 
er breathe, then tosses himself sideways 
into the snow, and when he regains his 
wind, hurtles himself toward the valley." 
Some technique. 

The modern practice of keeping both 
eyes open is quite a dandy technical ad- 
vance all by itself, and the natural ten- 
dency to hold one’s breath while speed- 
ing can be overcome by doing what the 
racers do: repeat choo, choo, choo over 
and over. After all. why miss one of the 
sport's greater kicks, the joy of schuss- 
ing down a hill as fast as one dares? 
Speed comes to every skier sooner or 
later, no matter what the level of abil- 
ity, simply because the hill is there and 
the skier is there and natural laws take 
care of the rest — even if such a descent 
is not exactly planned. 

For a ski racer, going fast means hit- 
ting 60 to 80 mph in spots; for a be- 
ginner, 15 mph is a heady downhill pace, 
while 45 mph will make an accomplished 
intermediate feel particularly daredev- 
ilish. Importantly, improved equipment 
has made greater speeds possible and 
God bless the release binding — much 
safer as well. 

The pure joy of skiing fast can work 
like a cold form of psychiatry to ease ten- 
sion and frustrations, according to such 
experts at the game as Billy Kidd, ex- 
Olympian and FIS gold medalist. "Part 
of the excitement is to ski at the edge 
of your capabilities," Kidd says. "You 
can choose your danger level, you can 
choose how much you want to be scared. 


Airborne from on off-camera bump, this 
daring young man comes flickering past 
the shutter for a low-flying portrait. 


how much you want to test your ability 
at high speed. This is part of the reason 
skiing appeals to so many people. At 
one time or another everybody is sure 
to be going faster than he can control." 

In today's insulated, packaged society 
another part of the excitement of speed 
in skiing, says Kidd, is that "You are 
experiencing it so much more than if 
you were speeding in a car, surrounded 
by metal and machinery In skiing there 
is the feeling of speed over uneven ter- 
rain. when you are changing from steep 
to flat, and the feeling of the wind. And 
there is the aftereffect : when you schuss 
down a really steep slope and pull up 
to a stop your heart is still pounding, 
your adrenaline is still flowing, your con- 
centration is still keen. It is a high that 
forces an intensity in your awareness. It 
is so exciting to go fast on skis, both 
for the danger and for the competition 
within yourself and against the elements. 
No matter what the degree, if you are 
convinced there is some peril involved, 
you can do extraordinary feats and — 
for just a second or two — stretch out be- 
yond the ordinary. It’s not like surfing, 
where your danger level is chosen by na- 
ture; it is not like car racing, where you 
have a lot of paraphernalia about you. 
In skiing it is just you who handles the 
bumps, the wind, the mountain.” 

The youngster at left has been frozen 
in just such a moment. The photogra- 
pher's device in this case is a minia- 
turized battery-pack-powered adaptation 
of a horse racing finish-line camera, that 
bulky old monster that looks down on 
trackside and ordinarily plugs into an 
AC electrical outlet. Toclock off this par- 
ticular instant the film and skier must 
be moving at almost exactly the same 
speed — in opposite directions. As for 
those color bars behind the skiers, they 
are parkas hung at random on trees and 
bushes in the background, a striping ef- 
fect that can be rearranged artistically 
by changing or adding parkas. The end 
result has been to move horse racing pho- 
tography to hillside and capture another 
of sport’s vital moments on film. 

— Anita Verschoth 
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c 7Cow to frolic 
witH mermaids & 
get a fine Swiss 
diver's ^HUaicH 
for just $ 10.95. 


Alas, how tew of us have physical 
stamina and spiritual strength to don 
wet suit and mask and . . . armed only 
with harpoon and camera . join steek- 
muscled youths in exploration of 
Neptune's watery domain But now, 
slightly breathless, and on terra firma, 
you may participate (at least 
vicariously) in romantic undersea 
exploits by donning HAVERDIVER 
WATCH This remarkable Swiss time- 
piece features luminous dial, sweep- 
second. lapsed time Indicator, calendar, 
steel body, tropical strap, and one 
lovingly positioned jewel. We list 
HAVERDIVER at $16.95, but today- 
swept up in a tide of good fellowship— 
it's just $10.95... a laughable bargain. 

And that isn't all: We ll also send 
you our color full 64-page catalog and 
a $2 Gift Certificate. You may return 
HAVERDIVER in two weeks for full 
refund if not delighted (and still remain 
our friend). And it is guaranteed one 
year for manufacturer's defects 
(we repair or replace free, of course, 
only charge you for postage and 
handling). So, for a reliable, 
good looking watch that you don't have 
to take off in shower, bathtub, pool 
or sauna, and with which you may even 
gambol in Neptune's realm of 
mermaid, stingray and octopus, jot 
your name, address and zip on the 
margin, send us your check for $11.95 
($10.95 plus $1.00 for postage and 
insurance— fellow Californians please 
add another $.60 for our leader in 
Sacramento) and we shall float that 
HAVERDIVER right out to you. 


haverli's 

583 Washington, San Francisco 94111 


W ater the color of potatoes lapped 
at Sippi Morris' armpits as he sat 
helpless, his swamp buggy trapped in a 
gaping pothole in the bottom of the ca- 
nal. It had snared him only 20 yards 
past the starting line. His weeks of pains- 
taking tuning and tinkering had been 
wasted. 

Year after year Sippi Morris has be- 
come mired in the same spot on the 
sv. amp-buggy racecourse in Naples, Fla. 
The filthy water washes through his ga- 
rage clothes and chunks of mud splat- 
ter his whiskey face. This time Sippi's 
engine had been drowned out, as the 
buggy drivers say, despite a rigging of 
tiny bottles and tubes that Sippi invent- 
ed just to head ofif this very disaster. 
“Where'n hell the water come from?" 
he puzzled as he waited for the rescue 
tractor to tow him out. Later. Sippi 
would blame his aborted effort on poor 
driving: "Went out with a woman last 
night ’n’ she got me tight." 

A stark blue February sky hung over 
the annual winter races at the Mile o' 
Mud. a scrubby 40-acre plot on the edge 
of the Everglades. But a breeze from 


the Gulf of Mexico blew away the mos- 
quitoes, and the only drivers or mechan- 
ics perspiring were those who had not 
fully recovered from the booze they had 
consumed right there at campfires the 
previous night. 

It was in the second heat for six- and 
eight-cylinder engines that 69-year-old 
Sippi Morris had challenged the strong- 
armed young crackers, who in many 
cases surely had spent their last dollar 
building grotesque contraptions 18 and 
20 feet long that could slosh through 
water up to six feet deep, rise with a 
mighty groan from immense potholes 
and tear angrily around yawning curves, 
their drivers desperate to qualify for the 
feature race, whose winner would be 
crowned, yes, Swamp-Buggy King! They 
had slaved for a month and more over 
raucous engines in their yards, quitting 
only when a voice called out from a po- 
lice cruiser, "Jeez, Chester! Cut that 
damn thing ofT!" No blueprints guided 
their efforts. They began, most of them, 
by scouring junkyards for a frame that 
captured their fancy. The rest spilled 
from their imagination. One rangy, bare- 


chested driver named Jim Emfinger ex- 
plained, "Y’ jest start dippin' in your 
checkbook, and your old lady goes t* 
screamin’." At a cost of almost S4.000. 
Emfinger, a laboring man, had been 
building and rebuilding his buggy for 
three years and expected that he never 
would be finished. Why, then, does he 
bother? "Lack o' good sense, more'n 
anything else." 

The prize money is puny, and there 
arc only three racing days a year — two 
in Naples and one in Fort Myers. Leon- 
ard Chesser, a carpenter and for the 
past two years the reigning king, won 
SI, 300 in the 1971 Naples fall races af- 
ter having put SI. 600 into his motor. 
"You don't do it for the money," says 
Chesser. 

Milton Morris, called Sippi because 
he sprang from Mississippi, personified 
this amateur spirit when on this Feb- 
ruary day he first appeared wheeling his 
buggy into place at the starting line. Un- 
like the others, he was not from the pro- 
letariat. He had managed a Florida 
territory for Firestone, then retired to 
a home in Coral Gables (“right behind 

continued 


WAIST DEEP IN THE BIG MUDDY 

. . . and the damn fools just drive on. It began with poachers from the Everglades testing their swamp 
buggies, but now the crackers in $4,000 contraptions run amuck as millionaires watch by MYRON COPE 
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Tile after tile after tile. A tough, slow job... 

but a good one. And now there's time to relax with 

the full - bodied flavor only one cigarette delivers. . . 

This...isthe 
LM moment. 

RICH, RICH LM 


King. 19 mg. "tar." 1.4 mg nicotine: Super King. 19 mg. "tar." 1 5 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous toYour Health. 



1973 Mercury Cougar XR-7. It’s not like anybody else’s car. 




Pound for pound, dollar for dollar, this cat is the best equipped 
luxury sports car in captivity. 

Standard equipment: 35 1 C.I.D. V-8, automatic floor shift, buckets 
with real leather seating surfaces, power front disc brakes, tachometer, 
trip odometer, sequential turn signals, vinyl roof. Other equipment 
shown is optional— including Cougar's electric Moon Roof. 

Some cars are luxurious. Others sporty. But no car gives you 
more of both than the 1973 Cougar XR-7. 


Built better to give you more. 

MERCURY COUGAR 


LINCOLN-MERCURY DIVISION 






BIG MUDDY continued 


Claude Pepper.” who presumably hurls 
shoes from his bedroom window when 
Sippi is tuning his buggy) and in rest- 
less retirement had taken to selling real 
estate, some of it swamp. “Waterfront 
is what we call it," he said. Which is 
how he found out about buggy racing. 
In the 23 years since. Sippi had never 
won, yet he persevered at the Mile o’ 
Mud. As the years passed, the crackers 
stood up their buggies on five-foot trac- 
tor wheels and built them 
larger, wilder, more power- 
ful and outlandish. Parked 
in the pits, the 44 machines 
in the field made one's sens- 
es reel. The freewheeling 
shapes — monster grasshop- 
pers, brontosaur skeletons, 
mammoth coflins. outsized 
kayaks, flying saucers, giant 
serving trays — had been cre- 
ated from equipment gotten 
from junkyard scavenging 
and supply houses. There 
were improbable elements: 
plastic pipe, builder's steel, 
aircraft tubing, plywood, a 
distributor enclosed in an 
ammunition box, beer kegs 
serving as gas tanks, paint 
buckets and bedroom waste- 
baskets for exhausts, plumb- 
er's weights bolted down for 
front-end balance, and, on 
one buggy, baling wire 
thoughtfully mounted on 
the rear for mid-race emer- 
gencies. Splashed on in bold 
paint were the names: Su- 
pergator, Phantom 309, Wa- 
ter Witch , Hound Dog, 

Dragon Wagon, Dirt Dauber 
and Hosier (as in Hoosicr?). 

Two of the buggies— call 
any of them a car and you 
earn a sharp glance— bore 
in addition stickers advertising “Wallace 
Country." Sippi Morris, however, had 
named his buggy The Coach of Many 
Colors. Half the size of the others, it 
was a tidy red and white wooden ma- 
chine vaguely resembling a buckboard, 
in which Sippi in another time might 
have taken a young lady to church. 

He had stood poised in a fool of wa- 
ter at the inside position in his heat, gaz- 
ing out upon a broad canal shaped like 
a backward B. Suddenly Sheriff Doug 
Hendry had flashed the starter's flag and 


the four machines had leaped forward 
with a deafening roar, their huge rear 
tires kicking slabs of mud into the air. 
Twenty yards downtrack they plunged 
into the Sippi Morris Hole, the first of 
many obstacles. As usual, Sippi was the 
only contestant not to emerge. The oth- 
er starters, at speeds up to 50 mph, tore 
up the straightaway to the top of the 
course, tossing a 40-foot spray in their 
wake. They fought for the inside on the 


turn, then negotiated the upper loop and 
came back through the lower half of 
the straightaway, where Sippi was work- 
ing feverishly to get his engine restart- 
ed. His rivals next swung around the 
bottom loop before crashing one last 
time down the lower half of the straight- 
away. throwing water and mud on Sippi 
as they made their final pass through 
the Sippi Morris Hole, w here the old gen- 
tleman now sat stolidly, awaiting the res- 
cue tractor. 

Over in the pits a rawboned young 


man named Byron McDowell, his eyes 
mirthful beneath the shade of a floppy 
mountaineer hat. said he understood why 
Sippi kept coming back year after year. 
The swamp buggy, he explained, holds 
a grip on men. “I had a buggy I called Do- 
it Tu-it. It had a Chrysler hemi and was 
the runnin’est sonofagun you ever seen." 
Wanting to show off to friends. Byron 
McDowell look Do-it To-it for a run 
on a paved road (which of course was 
illegal, because any swamp 
buggy would give state 
inspectors heart sei/ure). 
"Well. I took a turn and 
one of my front wheels hit 
a damn ditch and that bug- 
gy throwed me slap-out into 
the palmettos. Took me 
three days to find my shoes 
and another day to find my 
wallet. But 1 got right back 
up on that machine." To re- 
mount was a point of honor. 
“Yeah, it's like a horse. If 
it throws you, get back on 
your feet and whip that ma- 
chine with a two-by-four 
and get right back on it. Lis- 
ten, I got a new buggy in 
the works, and we gonna 
stick a six-cylinder in there, 
and boy, we gonna talk to 
'em." 

No driver has been killed 
while racing swamp buggies. 
Sometimes they turn over on 
their drivers in deep water, 
and men have had to be cut 
loose from their scat belts 
in a race against death by 
drowning. Serious injuries 
occur infrequently, but the 
potential for injury and even 
death hovers over the battle, 
accounting for the fact that 
most drivers would rather 
lose a race than employ reckless tactics 
that endanger another. When a driver 
violates racing courtesy, trouble flares. 
“One time," says a race official, "a driv- 
er put bis front wheels on the back end 
of another entry, and we had a knife 
fight right there in the ditch. Yes, to the 
tune of 18 or 20 stitches. Finally, both 
of the drivers fell off into the mud and 
after a while thrashing around they de- 
cided it was a bad deal." 

The greatest of the swamp-buggy rac- 
ers was Jack Hatcher, a burly man who 

continued 
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BIG MUDDY continued 


in buggy parlance “won the king” sev- 
en times, but Hatcher disdained accepted 
ethics, crowding his opponents and 
fiercely swerving to cut them off. On 
the backstretch once, drivers and their 
families stoned him. At the depths of 
his unpopularity Hatcher carried a dou- 
ble-barreled shotgun in his buggy to fa- 
cilitate his departure from the pits after 
a race. 

Sippi Morris has been hurt only three 
times. He suffered a broken nose and 
then a broken wrist and, in the third in- 
stance, a large blood blister on his rump 
after having been thrown as high, he es- 
timated, as a telephone pole, landing 
back in the seat of his buggy. “Ever’ 
time that I got hurt,” he mused, “I was 
sober.” 

Of the 28,000 persons who live in Na- 
ples, more than 500 arc millionaires — 
one to every 55 or so residents. Naples 
is Palm Beach without the Jet Set, with- 
out old-guard snobbery or high walls 
to shield estates from the view of pas- 
sersby. Naples society is the W. R. Tim- 
kens of Timken roller bearings, the Les- 
ter Norrises of Texaco, the Paul Be- 
nedums of Benedum-Trees Oil. the Stu- 
art F. Smiths of Continental Casualty, 
the Dave Pabsts of Blue-Ribbon brew, 
the Fred W. Uihlcins of Schlitz, the 
S. F. Briggses of outboard motors. 
Here and there a local fortune has 
had its beginnings in south Florida boot- 
legging. These people play their golf 
at the Hole-in-thc-Wall Golf Club, which 
was carved out of the Everglades and 
named for a back road that ran near- 
by. For the comfort of players a plane 
dusts the fairways with mosquito re- 
pellent. The greenkccper, Paul Frank, 
himself the son of a millionaire, has 
his own boat, plane and airstrip. In 
the elegant shops and art galleries 
along Third Street South and Fifth Av- 
enue South, the lady clerk is apt to 
be from a Yale family. In restaurants 
and lounges long-haired young mu- 
sicians incongruously play that old Ted 
Lewis tune, Bye Bye Blues , and a 
tipsy white-haired gentleman in a yel- 
low seersucker jacket stuffs a musician’s 
hand with bills, saying, “Please play 
Sunrise Serenade." Naples' current pas- 
sion is the environment. The city has 
the eighth- largest Audubon Society 
membership per capita in the nation. 

But Naples has trouble, and part of 


that trouble is the swamp-buggy races. 
“The town is divided,” says a prosperous 
pharmacist, George Atkinson. "One fac- 
tion wants to sec the community grow, 
and the other wants us to stay just as 
we are. It’s a tough decision. I haven’t 
been able to make up my own mind 
which way is correct.” 

Author John Durant, the town's res- 
ident biographer, explains, "Those who 
want to keep Naples as it is are not nec- 
essarily rusty old millionaires but a lot 
of nice people who came down here to 
retire." Swamp-buggy races, confound 
them, bring the town publicity. 

Not great publicity but who knows 
what kind of influx the races may trig- 
ger? In two weeks some 7,000 people 
will pack the Mile o’ Mud grandstands 
for another February race program. The 
November card draws nearly twice that 
crowd as it is preceded by a turkey shoot, 
parade, air show and jamboree dance. 
Swamp Buggy Days, Inc., the amalga- 
mation of civic and service clubs that pro- 
motes the events for charity, has been 
debating whether to change the name 
of the races to Heritage Days — a sort 
of euphemistic upgrading, if you will. 
Nobody will say so, but an outsider in- 
fers that all those garish machines splash- 
ing around in a place called the Mile o' 
Mud are, well, infra dig. At Naples High 
last year male students succeeded in hav- 
ing the school crest — a swamp buggy — 
left off their school rings because their 
girls had begun to find the jewelry un- 
seemly. 

The swamp buggy remains, nonethe- 
less, Naples’ most visible link to her 
past, to that time when the citizens 
lived off the abundant alligator and deer 
and turkey and white ibis they could 
hunt down in the Everglades, never 
dreaming their isolated town, surround- 
ed by woods and Gulf, would become a 
nest of millionaires. The buggy was the 
only means of transportation that could 
penetrate the forest and make its way 
across the vast marsh prairies. In the 
1920s the buggies were (and for hunt- 
ing purposes continue to be) squat, ugly 
machines, at the start just converted 
Model T Fords mounted on clcalcd air- 
plane tires for traction. “And one day,” 
says a rich old gator hunter named Hen- 
ry Espenlaub, “here come the Indians 
busting right by us with Model A’s.” So 
the Model A engine became the guts of 
the swamp buggy. "On foot,” says an- 


other old hunter. Pop House, “a good 
man could carry out 21 seven-foot al- 
ligator hides. With a buggy you could 
take out a couple hundred or more." 

The hunters disappeared into the 
woods for several weeks at a time, then 
returned to cut loose at Omar Clark's 
Saloon, where the sign hanging over the 
wooden bar doors said, don't drink 
but tF you do, buy here. Saturday 
nights were often violent. Says Pop 
House: “Old Omar shot one fellow 
through the chest but didn’t kill him, 
so he told him, ‘Why don’t you lie down 
and die like a man? But the fellow said, 
‘You can’t kill an Irishman,’ and damned 
if he didn't go to Fort Myers and get him- 
self sewed up. But Omar said, ‘I II never 
go to trial. 1 guarantee you.’ And he 
never did. 1 bootlegged for quite a while 
and found they ain’t a man livin' don't 
have his price." This was Naples before 
the Timkcns and the Bcncdums. 

While the alligators lasted, Naples' 
woolly image survived, in fact right into 
the 1950s. Hendry, the sheriff, remem- 
bers that his opposition in a 1953 cam- 
paign was a gator hunter and saloon- 
keeper named Chiz Rivers, w ho told vot- 
ers, “A person has to know jails to be 
sheriff. I've been in jail 23 times in 24 
years, and 1 figure 1 know about jails." 
Chiz tended his bar barefoot. “When a 
customer took out a cigarette," says Hen- 
dry, "Chiz would put one foot on the 
bar and take a cordwood match and 
strike it on his bare foot.” 

Buggy racing began in 1949 when a 
newspaper editor. Stuart Rabb, and 
Greenkccper Paul Frank’s daddy, Ed 
Frank, hit upon the idea of convening 
buggy ow ners two weeks before the open- 
ing of the deer season at an old sweet- 
potato patch that had become a boghole. 
The purpose was to give everyone a look 
at his neighbor’s buggy, with a view to- 
ward improving his own. To enliven the 
gathering, races were run, tediously, 
through marl up to four feet deep, and 
for the kids there were 100-yard foot- 
races through waist-deep mud. Such was 
the camaraderie that the law winked at 
outlaw poachers who came out of the 
woods for this one day to race their bug- 
gies. Often the contestants required 45 
minutes to go a mile through the marl, 
but personalities made the day mem- 
orable. One driver, Mickey Brown, kept 
a rattlesnake in his beer cooler to fright- 
en off freeloaders. 

continued 
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share these lines. 

Oil products travel the inland 
waterways— the Mississippi, the 
Ohio, the Hudson— by barge. One 
tug, the Exxon Tennessee, can push 
eight barges at a time, loaded with 
750,000 gallons of oil, all the way 
from Louisiana up to Pittsburgh in 
1 4 days. Slow but steady. 

Where the tankers, pipelines and 
barges can't go, the tank truck 
takes over, delivering to homes and 
service stations. 

It's a complex and astonishingly 
efficient transportation system that 
keeps the oil moving from our 
wells to our customers. 


Many of the world’s 
refineries use at least one 
of the refining processes 
developed by Exxon. 

Stated as simply as possible, the 
job of an oil refinery is to trans- 
form crude oils into products that 
are useable: gasolines, heating oils, 
diesel and jet fuels, asphalts, chem- 
icals and hundreds more. Exxon 
has pioneered many of the pro- 
cesses with which the complex 
needs of modern living can be met 
from nature’s raw materials. 

In the United States, Exxon has 
five refineries. Its affiliates abroad 
have another 60. 

Today it's common to relate pe- 
troleum and chemicals, but before 
1 920 it was practically unheard of. 

It was in that year that an Exxon 
refinery produced the first com- 
mercial “petrochemical. ’’ 

From this beginning, Exxon 
Chemical Company has grown 
into a business with 60 plants in 
24 countries. Its products are used 
in everything from plastics to cos- 
metics. Today, petroleum is the 
source of 80 per cent of the raw 
materials of modern chemistry. 


Exxon explorers search 
for oil and gas around the 
world — the odds are 
usually against them. 


Drilling a single exploratory well 
can take more than a year. It can 
mean moving hundreds of tons of 
equipment to the high Arctic or 
deep into the desert. 

Yet, more often than not, it is a 
failure. 

Nevertheless, the search goes on 
— and for good reason— to help 
make sure there will be enough 
energy for everyone who needs it— 
now and in the future. 

So the Exxon explorers keep on 
exploring, seeking the well that 
will not be dry. Sooner or later, 
their perseverance pays off, when 
they drill that rare well that opens 
up a major new source of supply. 

In the U.S. the Exxon explorers 
search from coast to coast and be- 
yond. far out onto the continental 
shelf. They are drilling on every 
continent, with recent successes in 
Alaska, Australia, Canada, Flor- 
ida, and in the North Sea off 
Scotland. 

As a result of these efforts Exxon 
has over 20,000 oil- and gas-pro- 
ducing wells in the United States 
and another 7,000 abroad. 


At any given time Exxon 
is moving 4.5 billion gallons 
of oil, in tankers, barges, 
pipelines and trucks. 


As you read this, the oil is moving. 
It is moving in tankers across the 
oceans of the world and up and 
down the coasts of every continent. 
The Exxon tanker fleet is among 
the world's largest. Steaming along 
at a sedate 1 5 to 20 miles an hour, 
a single Exxon tanker can deliver 
20 million gallons of crude oil 
from Texas to a New Jersey re- 
finery in eight days. 

Pipelines silently move oil. nat- 
ural gas, gasoline, jet fuel and 
other products around the country. 
Exxon and other companies often 




Exxon is making a 
determined effort to 
minimize pollution, both 
from its operations and 
its products. 

Simply running the business of oil 
efficiently these days is not good 
enough. That's why Exxon is in- 
vesting some $200,000,000 every 
year to remove sulfur, to clean up 
water and to do a lot of other things 
to help the environment. Here are 
just a few. 

Because oilmen, even old-timers, 
rarely see a well out of control, 
Exxon has established a special 
school in “blowout" prevention 
techniques in Texas. It teaches 
drillers what to do if and when they 
are ever confronted with one of 
these rare crises. 

Tanker captains receive unique 
training at a facility Exxon built 
in Grenoble, France. Here, in real- 
istically scaled model tankers, they 
learn the special skills they'll need 
to handle and berth the largest 
supertankers afloat. 

Exxon has been instrumental in 
setting up many organizations 
dedicated to rapid and effective 
cleanup in the event of oil spills. 
Each of our U.S. refineries has a 
full-time staff of environmental 
specialists. 

AH of this is part of a continuing 
battle to get ourselves and our in- 
dustry in harmony with the envi- 
ronment. 


If you’re like most people, 
the only time you come 
face to face with Exxon is 
at a service station. 


Exxon research scientists 
average a patent a day 
every working day. 

Exxon scientists and engineers are 
involved in about 1000 different 
projects at any given time. 

These projects could range from 
the development of offshore moor- 
ing devices for very large tankers 
to the study of unique methods for 
burning high-sulfur fuels in order 
to create as little pollution as pos- 
sible. They cover everything from 
waste water treatment to new en- 
gineering for modern refinery pro- 
cesses. 

Exxon researchers are develop- 
ing better ways to make synthetic 
rubber, and better ways to extract 
more oil from underground reser- 
voirs. 

With an overall research pro- 
gram that is costing $ 1 00,000,000 
a year, every day Exxon is coming 
up with something that, in one way 
or another, helps you. 

And this is helping all over the 
world because Exxon research is 
multinational. It focuses the talent 
of more than 5,000 scientists and 
engineers in seven countries on 
solving the problems of our com- 
pany and meeting the needs of our 
customers. 


The chances of coming face to face 
i with an Exxon service station are 
i pretty good— because there are 
| 25,000 of them from coast to coast. 

Over the years you've probably 
come to know your local Exxon 
dealer and the fine products and 
services he can offer you. 

Perhaps you have also learned 
to depend on our touring service or 
road maps— Exxon was the first oil 
company to offer road maps, way 
back in 1 922. 

If you’ve had some trouble with 
your car you might have driven it 
into one of the many Exxon Car 
Care Centers where the problems 
were diagnosed rapidly and re- 
paired efficiently. 

Exxon Marinas, Travel Parks 
and Avitats catering to the needs 
of boaters, campers and flyers can 
be found in many parts of the 
country, and of course, your Exxon 
credit card can be used at all of 
them. 

Abroad; you can buy equally 
fine products through our affiliates 
in more than 100 countries. 


e*on 




A corporation should be 
a“corporate citizen”as well. 

The people of Exxon Corporation 
have made sure that the company 
is committed to goals that go be- 
yond the primary responsibilities 
of conducting their business effi- 
ciently. There is also a commitment 
to society, and that commitment is 
an integral part of the business of 
Exxon. 

The Exxon Education Founda- 
tion, for example, has a seventeen- 
year history of financial support to 
higher education in fact, it has 
contributed over 34 million dollars 
to date. 

And for nearly as long, Exxon 
has supported fine arts through 
competitions around the world, 
educational experiments like Har- 
lem Prep, and excellence in tele- 
vision programming like An Age 
of Kings and Play of the Week and, 
more recently, Vibrations. 

Beyond this are the individual 
activities of our many employees 
working, often with Exxon sup- 
port, in community projects as va- 
ried and numerous as the skills 
they offer. 


non-petroleum energy sources, and 
land development. This should give 
you an idea of our scope. 

Although the name of Exxon 
Corporation is new, we realize that 
our reputation will continue to de- 
pend upon the quality of our prod- 
ucts, the service we offer and the 
way we conduct ourselves. 

J. K. Jamieson C. C. Garvin, Jr. 

Chairman, President, 

Exxon Corporation Exxon Corporation 


Exxon Refineries in the U.S. 

A Exxon Oil and Gas Fields in the U.S. 
Where Exxon is active outside the U.S. 


We’d like you to know Exxon. 


We hope these pages have told you 
something about Exxon Corpora- 
tion— who we are, what we do and 
where we work. 

We are U.S.-based with many 
affiliates abroad. There are, in fact, 

143.000 Exxon employees around 
the world. Our primary task is find- 
ing, producing, transporting, refin- 
ing and selling oil and natural gas 
to millions of customers. 

In the United States, there are 

40.000 of us; most of us work for 
Exxon Company, U.S.A., in itself 
one of America’s leading oil and 
gas enterprises. In recent months 
Exxon Company, U.S.A. has car- 
ried out the change to Exxon that 
you’ve seen at your service station. 

An important part of our world- 
wide business is chemicals. This 
is guided by Exxon Chemical 
Company. U.S. chemical 
operations are conducted 
by Exxon Chemical Com- 
pany U.S.A. 

We are also companies 
that do research and engi- 
neering, international ex- 
ploration, development of 



BIG MUDDY continued 


In less than a decade, as the sweet- 
potato bog gave way to a bulldozed canal 
flooded by diesel pumps, hot-rodders 
took over. They constructed contrap- 
tions that would not be worth a dime 
in the woods but on tall, lean tires could 
slice through water at amazing speeds. 
“In the old days,” says Paul Frank, who 
bowed out to the hot-rodders, “it was 
more a test of the machine. Today it's 
the driver who makes the difference. He's 
really sticking his neck out when he hits 
that floorboard." 

None raced more boldly than Jack 
Hatcher, the king of kings. Six-foot-one 
and 210 pounds, his credo was “I can 
do anything better than you can.” 
Whereas many of the drivers are car- 
penters — weathered individuals who 
work in the Florida housing industry — 
Jack Hatcher was his own man, a sub- 
contractor. In 1968 a sizable group of 
drivers struck for higher purses, their 
percentage of the gate being indecently 
pitiful, but Jack Hatcher raced. Another 
time, after he had defeated a popular ex- 
king by steering a ruthless path, a mob 
surrounded him, held back only by the 
knowledge that a shotgun lay beside him. 
"He set on that buggy for three hours,” 
a witness to the scene recalls with per- 
haps a measure of exaggeration, “and 
finally he got down from the rig and 
said, 'Lay a hand on this buggy, lay a 
hand on me, and you gonna git it.’ He 
didn't say what, but it was fairly clear 
to all." 

Even Hatcher's detractors agree that 
nothing drove him so much as the sug- 
gestion that he could fail. He won his 
first title by beating V-8s with a four-cyl- 
inder two-wheel drive. "He’d rather win 
a race with a smaller engine, just for 
the challenge of it," says a driver named 
J. Rowe. Three years ago Hatcher pur- 
chased a Piper Cherokee and, only two 
weeks after being licensed to fly, took 
his wife and daughter to St. Augustine. 
There he saw his 19-year-old stepdaugh- 
ter crowned homecoming queen at the 
coronation ball of the Florida School 
for the Deaf and Blind. The next day 
he invited a party to go for a pleasure 
ride in his plane. The weather was grow- 
ing bad and airport officials told Hatch- 
er not to take off. He ignored the warn- 
ing. Three miles north of St. Augustine 
state troopers found Hatcher’s plane af- 
ter searching for hours through a down- 
pour. Only a friend of the homecoming 


queen survived. The greatest of the 
swamp-buggy drivers had gone down, 
nose first, into a swamp. 

Leonard Chesser, the new king, had an 
important passenger in his champion 
Dats-Da-One as he wheeled up to the 
starting line 20 minutes before the be- 
ginning of last year’s winter races. Hu- 
bert Humphrey had been persuaded by 
his advisers that taking part would give 
him good exposure in the hard-fought 
Florida Democratic primary. John Lind- 
say and George Wallace had declined 
invitations, Wallace opting to appear in- 
stead at the Swamp Cabbage Festival 
in the town of LaBclle. But Humphrey, 
attired in a green jump suit, descended 
in a helicopter to the track infield and, 
with a campaign smile, offered himself 
up for a three-buggy exhibition race. 

"Don't get him too messed up," Ches- 
ser was instructed by a man named Jack 
Maguire. Maguire, who operates an am- 
bulance service and was serving as un- 
paid publicity man for the races, had 
hit upon the idea of inviting a candi- 
date and had billed the exhibition as 
"the dirtiest race of Humphrey’s life.” 
Ticket sales had spurted. Of course, it 
was arranged for Chesser and Humphrey 
to win. 

"I won’t muddy him." Chesser said. 
“Just spray a little water, right?" 

Humphrey, his cake-of-soap chin 
raised confidently, his high dome glis- 
tening in the sun, sat atop Chesser’s 
buggy as unsuspecting as Humpty 
Dumpty before the fall. But the shock 
of hitting the Sippi Morris Hole tore 
the smile from his face and, four years 
after Chicago hippies had cried that the 
Hump be dumped, he very nearly was. 
"Must a man do these things to be- 
come President?” he had to be asking 
himself as Chesser gunned the machine 
on to the next hole. The ordeal over final- 
ly, Humphrey made a brief speech to 
the crowd, urging that the government 
buy up railroad rights-of-way and turn 
them into bicycle and hiking trails. The 
crowd, consisting of Wallace Democrats 
and Nixon Republicans, responded for 
the most part with mortifying silence. 
Meanwhile, George Wallace was draw- 
ing a noisy crowd of 8,000 (more than 
twice the anticipated turnout) to the 
Swamp Cabbage Festival, causing the 
steaks and swamp cabbage to run out 
before half the throng was served. 


Without Humphrey in the cockpit, 
Leonard Chesser plunged into his first 
qualifying heat to cries of “Hey, get 
’em. Leonard!" He won easily but, when 
asked in the pits how his machine had 
handled, he answered, "Fair.” 

“He always gives you that," said Lee 
Hancock, Chesser's close friend and a 
top-rated challenger (he was to win the 
1972 fall race). “You don't see him doin' 
any work on the buggy, do you?" 

Atop the grandstand in a corrugated- 
tin press box, Paul Frank spoke super- 
latives as Chesser, his mounting victories 
becoming a threat to the Jack Hatcher 
legend, tore unchallenged through three 
more heats. "It's not the machine, it's 
the guts you got," said Frank. Some em- 
phasize the machine, and Chesser him- 
self modestly ascribes his successes to 
Dats-Da-One's ability to move water. 
But Frank said, “Listen to that rpm! 
He's got that engine mated to his gear 
train perfectly. When that engine peaks 
out at a certain gear, he's delivering max- 
imum power. Some of these boys have 
it down to a fine art, but most of 'em 
don't, and that's the difference.” 

In the feature, a four-buggy race, John- 
ny Beasley, one of the clan of Sarasota 
Beasleys that had brought three ma- 
chines to the races, got away fast. But 
Chesser took him on at the first turn. 
Hind w'heels digging, front wheels ex- 
pertly high and skimming the very sur- 
face of the water, Dats-Da-One set so 
torrid a pace under Chesser's handling 
that Beasley's machine, the only serious 
challenger, sputtered and collapsed un- 
der stress. Chesser, for his day's racing, 
won SI, 245, and his wife Liz added S62 
to the family take by winning the Pow- 
der Puff, a series of races staged for the 
womenfolk. A freckled girl in a soaked 
scarlet jersey and red crash helmet, Liz 
received a hug from Leonard as he helped 
her down from Dats-Da-One. 

The grandstands had emptied, sand- 
wich wrappings and empty beer cans 
mutely declaring the swamp-buggy races 
over till fall. Hubert Humphrey, spit- 
ting canal matter as he was led away, 
had disappeared in his helicopter. In the 
pits a race official announced that purs- 
es would amount to 55,500. The exul- 
tant drivers threw him into the canal. 
Sippi Morris had not stayed around for 
the celebration. He was back at his mo- 
tel already at work on another engi- 
neering theory. end 
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In an opinion holding that cock- 
fighting is not illegal under Kan- 
sas laws prohibiting cruelty to 
animals. State Supreme Court 
Justice John Fontron managed 
to invoke the names of George 
Washington, Thomas Jefferson. 
Alexander Hamilton and Abra- 
ham Lincoln. The first three. 
Fontron said, were all devotees 
of cockfighting, and Lincoln at 
times umpired fights. Fontron 
attributed to Lincoln this jus- 
tification of the pastime: "As 
long as the Almighty permitted 
intelligent men, created in Vlis 
image and likeness, to fight in 
public and kill each other while 
the world looks on approvingly, 
it’s not for me to deprive chick- 
ens of the same privilege." 

To those who have been won- 
dering where Miami Dolphin 
Coach Don Shula gets his su- 
perior qualities, he gels them 
from his mother. Source of this 
information is none other than 
Mrs. Shula herself. "Don takes 
after me in every way," she told 
New Orleans Saints Vice-Pres- 
ident Harry Hulmcsat that semi- 
famous Super Bowl party held 
aboard the Queen Mary. "That's 
right," Don's father said. "For 
example, he has her temper." 
Mrs. Shula admitted as much- 
"F.ven as a little boy," she said, 


“Don would get furious if he 
ever lost at anything. He used 
to be his grandmother's partner 
at cards. If they lost he would 
storm out of the house crying, 
crawl under the front porch and 
sob away." 

Nixon Peacemaker, a three-year- 
old greyhound that had failed 
to win in three previous starts, 
won its first race minutes after 
the President announced the 
cease-fire in Vietnam. Nixon 
Peacemaker was an 18-to-l long 
shot m an eight-dog held at In- 
terstate Kennel Club in Byers. 
Colo., paying S38 to win and 
SI 49.60 in a quiniela. 

® Most of those mass-mailed 
holiday letters were Xerox ve- 
hicles for bringing friends up to 
date on homely minutiae like the 
heights and weights of children 
and the latest doings in the 
neighborhood bridge league. But 
not for Shirley Bridges, wife of 
the Shell Oil president. Hers 
made clear that she needs very 
little liberating. Her- are some \ 
excerpts: “February saw us in | 
Italy and myself skiing at Ver- 
bier, also a week at my winter- 
sports home away from home. 
Suvretta House at St. Morit/. 

"April— I took one week oil ] 
for helicopter-skiing in The Bug- | 



aboos, up in British Columbia. 

"May 16 and 17. I was hap- 
pily falling flat on my face surf- 
ing at Waikiki and shooting the 
breakers as No. 2 paddle of an 
outrigger canoe crew. 

"May 20. I found Yosemite 
climbing difficult, requiring lay- 
backs on cracks, clenched hand- 
holds, etc. 

"June 3 saw us at the Savoy 
London. Then 1 joined Austrian 
Guide-en-Fainille and architect 
friend Jean Perrelet in Zermatt 
to climb the Breithorn on skis. 

"July 14. Brian and self-made- 
up group of 18 climbers in the 
Peruvian Andes. You should 
have seen us perched on a ledge 
at 5,000 metres, feet in ruck- 
sacks, waiting for the moon to 
rise so we could sec our way 
down the steep crevasse-pock- 
eted gully." 

There were lots more sporting 
notes and a crisis. On one of 
those trips Mrs. Bridges left a 
gown home in Houston. Hike 
back to get it? No. Sent the com- 
pany jet. 

♦ That’s Terry Dischingcr of the 
Portland Trail Blazers, and Ter- 
ry Dischinger’s tooth one of 
the three he lost in a fight with 
the Philadelphia 7(iers. Disch- 
ingcr is a dental student, but this 
is a way to gain experience? 

When the restaurant adjacent to 
their hotel exploded in flames, 
the Ursinus College basketball 


team didn't hesitate. “They 
didn't care about themselves." 
Coach Warren Fry says, “they 
just pitched into that burning 
rubble and began pulling people 
out. Every kid in the squad went 
right in there." The team res- 
cued 14 persons from the Hun- 
tington, Pa. restaurant at which 
they had had lunch just moments 
earlier, using doors and table 
tops as stretchers. The excite- 
ment helped to case the n'emoiy 
of a defeat the night befoic. 

Vm Scully, best known as the 
voice of the Los Angeles Dodg- 
ers, has a new daytime talk show 
aimed at women. It is strictly 
non-sports, featuring such celeb- 
rities as Walter Matthau, Phyllis 
Dillcrand Burt Bacharach- "I’m 
not a sports fan," explains Scul- 
ly. “I'm a baseball announcer. 
There's a big difference. I didn't 
even watch the World Series." 

Football coaches who look at 
their material and say they don't 
have a prayer might do well to 
consult the Rev. Sidney Lovell 
of the Union Church in Hins- 
dale, 111. Asked to give the in- 
vocation at the Kodak Coaches 
of the Year Awards Dinner of 
the American Football Coaches 
Association, the Rev. Lovett 
compassionately thought also of 
the losers. His prayer w'ent, in 
part: "Thou art a God of mer- 
cy and so we lift before Thy 
care those coaches who with en- 
durance and honor— but a los- 
ing record— are grateful for a 
new year. Deliver them from the 
nightmares of instant replay and 
sullen alumni. And if it please 
Thee, bestow upon them sure 
fingered ends, fleet runners and 
secure cartilages, and linemen of 
granite. . . . Now. Lord. Thou 
alone knows whether or not we 
are worthy of this meal, but with 
thanks to Kodak, and with 
teeth both real and false, let us 
take delight in it." And when 
was the last time you heard an 
invocation applauded? 
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PUERTO RKAA Rum. 
lOmETHinG YOU CAR STAY WITH. 


With a new season on the horizon you ponder new 
ways to enjoy being together. 

Your drink is Puerto Rican Rum. Like your relationship 
it has a quality that doesn't change with the weather. 

For over 300 years weVe taken the time to give our 
rums a quality you can stay with. Today we even have a law 
governing the aging of our rums. To make sure they're 
light and smooth enough to enjoy year around. 

Puerto Rican Rum. Some things are too good to 
give up, no matter which way the wind blows. 

THE RUflU Of PUERTO RKO 


1 


For a tree recipe book or reprint of ad. write: Rums ot Puerto Rico. Dept. P. 666 Fltth Ave , N.Y. N Y 10019 



SCRATCH 


The last time you played this magnificent course (18 of the greatest 
golf holes in America) you carded a comfortable 94 - not bad for a 
weekender with a 23 handicap. 

But today you are heading for the first tee with all the confidence 
of a scratch player — the equal of any pro on the tour, Your drive 
streaks 270 yards straight down the fairway, giving you a clear 65- 
yard shot at the pin. You line it up. take your shot and you're left 
with a long putt from the back of the green. You miss, but sink a 
six-footer for a four — your first par in what promises to be a very 
pleasant and rewarding round. (One of your opponents is still trying 
to come out of the trap at the bend in the dogleg and another is 
deep in the trees to the left of the green.) 

The hole you just parred was the first at Merton Golf Club. And 
now you are moving over to the second at Scioto Country Club. 
Before you hole-out on the 18th at Pebble Beach, you'll have chal- 
lenged Hell's Half Acre (the 7th at Pine Valley), taken on the terrify- 
ing 12th at Augusta ("the hardest par three in the world"), and defied 
the broad waters of the 16th at Oakland Hills. 

PLAY LIKE A PRO. Or play like yourself. With SPORTS ILLUS- 
TRATED's great new Handicap Golf Game, you can take your choice 


of eight different handicap ranges from SCRATCH to DUFFER (in- 
cluding two special handicap categories for the ladies). Once you've 
selected your handicap for the round, you're ready to take on a 
golfer's dream course in the only game that utilizes individual 
handicaps as a factor. 

AMAZING REALISM. Each of the famous holes featured in the game 
is colorfully depicted on a set of five playing boards that indicate 
trees, traps, rough, greens and water hazards. To play, you simply 
line up each shot, select the proper club, and then, using a unique 
system based on expert analyses of thousands of rounds of actual 
handicap golf, you can quickly and accurately determine the exact 
distance and direction of every tee. fairway and approach shot. The 
realism of the short game has been captured by dividing each green 
into zones to give you the widest possible variety of chipping and 
putting situations. 

AVAILABLE AT MANY STORES. SPORTS ILLUSTRATED Handicap 
Golf can be purchased in many fine department, general merchan- 
dise and sporting goods stores, if you prefer, however, you may use 
the coupon below to order the game direct by mail. 




One Fly they 
can 7 swat 

A Brooklyn boy down in Tennessee 
is leading all the nation's scorers 

I t was quite accidental the way James 
Williams stumbled onto the nickname 
Fly. In a high school playoff game back 
in Brooklyn he took a rather sponta- 
neous off-balance shot that nevertheless 
swished through jhe nets. "It was a fun- 
ny shot," recalls his sister Loretta. 
"Right after that game we started call- 
ing him Fly. You know- he lets fly with 
the ball?" 

The whole country is beginning to 
know. Fly Williams is down in Ten- 
nessee now and after 15 games is major 
college basketball's leading scorer with 
a 33.2 average. Remarkably, he is only 
a freshman and he is playing on a team, 
Austin Peay Slate University, that hasn't 
recently been a winner. Fly is not all 
the gunner his name or that record im- 



FLY WILLIAMS HITS FOR AUSTIN PEAY 


college basketball / William T. White 


plies. Occasionally he will leave mouths 
gaping by taking a shot that defies de- 
scription, but most of his points come 
after a variety of moves so fluid that he 
seems hardly to have exerted himself. 
Often at the end of games people are sur- 
prised to learn he has scored so much. 
Fly Williams sinks 48.2% of his shots, 
at least half of them coming from the 
outside. 

For a basketball player possibly on 
his way to renown. Fly is a good enough 
name, though he dismisses it as a ghet- 
to memento. "Hardly anybody calls me 
James," he says wistfully. To the folks 
in Clarksville, home of Austin Peay 
(rhymes with see), the name is part of 
the game, fly — second only to sex, 
a banner in Memorial Gymnasium pro- 
claims. The team warms up to the soul- 
ful tune Super Fly and fly swatters are 
seen increasingly in the hands of op- 
posing team supporters. In local con- 
versation Fly Williams ranks right up 
there with Fort Campbell, base for the 
101st Airborne Division, and Acme Boot 
Company, Inc., a big hirer in town. 

Fly's fame did not precede him to col- 
lege with any of the fanfare of the coun- 
try's next leading scorers, Raymond 
Lewis, Los Angeles State's own freshman 
sensation (32.5 avg.). or Peppcrdine's 
Bird Averitt (31.7 avg.). But Fly was 
no unknown. He won All-America men- 
tion in high school and had at least 300 
college offers to choose from. He went 
to Peay, he explains, because "I want- 
ed to get out of Brooklyn and I didn’t 
want to go anyplace too big.” 

There was another inducement. FIc 
could bring along some old Brooklyn 
buddies — Danny Odums, an excellent 
ball handler who is now 1 Peay's starting 
playmaker. and Reggie Williams and 
Chester Mann, two fast-moving team 
managers who now hold down the job 
at Peay. Fly and Odums have led the 
Governors (the original Austin Peay was 
elected governor of Tennessee in 1922) 
to a 12-3 start. They are 4-1 in the eight- 
member Ohio Valley Conference and are 
threatening to w in the championship for 
the first time. 

Whether they do depends largely upon 
how well Fly stands the physical beat- 
ing he has been taking. At 6' 5" and 
201 pounds he is not exactly robust, 
something he discovered against East- 
ern Kentucky when he wound up flat 


on the floor and unconscious after be- 
ing swatted across the bridge of the nose. 
At least the nose was unbroken, which 
is more than can be said for either of 
Fly’s ankles. The left one has been frac- 
tured four times and the right one 
twice. Just two days before he set a Me- 
morial Gym record with 51 points 
against Tennessee Tech (his second 
5 1 -point game of the year). Fly was 
running around on quarter-size calluses 
that eventually required doctoring. "It 
takes a drugstore full of tape and three 
doctors to get Fly ready for a game." 
says Athletic Director George Fisher, 
"but he’s a player." 

Fly says, "When game time rolls 
around I forget all about the injuries. 1 
can live with them. My heart doesn’t 
pump Kool-Aid." 

Both Fly and his coach. Lake Kelly, 
say the Tech game, in which he connect- 
ed on 24 of 46 field goals, three of seven 
free throws and grabbed 12 rebounds, 
was not Fly’s best of the season. “I was 
off,” Fly explained later. "I'll be out on 
the court first thing in the morning." 
That's the kind of dedication. Kelly says, 
"that makes Superflys. One of these 
days he’s going to hit 40 of 46." 


THE WEEK 

by PAT PUTNAM 


MIDWEST 

dents slipped over to Manhattan with the 
idea of kidnapping Touchdown VII. Kan- 
sas State's S50 wildcat mascot. By mistake 
they made off with Kansas, a S2.000 spec- 
imen belonging to the zoo. The Jayhawk 
basketball team didn't do very well, either. 
Twice it dissipated 11-point leads and K- 
Stale finally won 77-68 behind the hot sec- 
ond-halfscoring of Steve Mitchell and Ernie 
Kusnyer. Then Kansas State downed Okla- 
homa State 74 64 and that, coupled with 
Kansas' 90-78 upset of Iowa State, put the 
Wildcats atop the Big Eight in a tie with sur- 
prising Colorado, a 90 69 winner over Okla- 
homa. 

By tradition. Nebraska fans must stand 
up until their team scores. Against Mis- 
souri they were on their feet for very nearly 
seven minutes and by the time they sat down 
the Cornhuskers were behind 17-0 and on 
their way to a 78 65 loss. For TV purposes 
continued 
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the game had been moved up to a noon start • 
ing time, which led Nebraska Coach Joe Ci- 
priano to remark: "We just finished break- 
fast and our conference commissioner isn't 
even up yet. We should be giving away Grape 
Nuts as door prizes.” 

Indiana, unbeaten in the Big Ten. began 
its week by beating Michigan State 97-89 
but found itself in serious trouble against 
Michigan. High-scoring Forward John Rit- 
ter fell heavily, complained of blurred vi- 
sion and left after only eight minutes. Steve 
Green, the other forward, fouled out with 
18 minutes to play. That left it up to Tom 
Abcrncthy, a 6’ 5* freshman with just 38 
seconds of varsity playing experience. Nat- 
urally Abcrncthy came through, scoring 12 
points on six field goals, and playing solid 
defense as Indiana won 79-73. Minnesota's 
title hopes then rose another notch when 
the Gophers beat up-and-down Michigan 
State 93-77. And Northwestern finally made 
it in the Big Ten, beating Wisconsin 74-73. 
Northwestern is now a lofty eighth (1-3) 
while Wisconsin is I Oth (1-5). 

"We are making a lot of errors and I 
need stabilization out back." said Butler 
Coach George Theofanis as he benched 6' 
6* junior Marty Monscrez. "It hurt my 
pride," said Monscrez. Aroused and even- 
tually unleashed, Monserez scored 1 8 against 
Wabash, seven against the Air Force and 
21 in last week's 87-58 victory over Dc- 
Pauw. "I stand there and hear the starters 
introduced and I am insulted," Monserez 
said. "The more I sit. the madder I get. 
When I go in I'm ready to explode." 

1. MINNESOTA (13-3) 3. MARQUETTE (14-3) 

lA/COT Arizona's Kiddy Korps — 
WLOl four starting freshmen and 
a junior — found a way to grow old against 
Brigham Young's Yugoslavian Yo-Yo, 6' 
II' Kresimir Cosic. Almost with a yawn 
Cosic spent the night putting on tiny fakes 
and pulling in 18-foot bank shots (13 of 
25): when he wasn't, he could be found at 
the foul line (10-11 ). BYU won easily 93-79. 
Arizona State set up a man-lo-man defense 
against Cosic two nights later. But BYU 
came back with a 2-3 zone, discovered that 
the Sun Devils couldn't shoot over it and 
ran away with an 81-67 victory. As for the 
Kiddy Korps, well, youth is resilient. They 
regrouped in time to outrun Utah's run- 
ning Utcs 89-86 after Utah had upset Ar- 
izona State 87-77. 

The game should have been played at 
the OK Corral: Pcpperdinc's William (Bird) 
Averitt against Cal State's Raymond Lew- 
is, both ranking just behind Fly Williams 
among the top major college scoring lead- 
ers. In the final of the Cal State Invita- 
tional they both came out firing blanks. Av- 
eritt, No. 2 with a 32.7 average, managed 
but seven points in the first half. Sopho- 


more Lewis had just eight — hardly right-on 
for a guy with a 31.2 average. Finding the 
range in the second half, Lewis pumped in 
26 points, finished the night with 34 and 
Cal State won 87-80. That moved him past 
Averitt (32.5 to 3). 7), who scored 26. 

New Mexico overcame first-half jitters to 
defeat Wyoming 70-56, and Colorado State 
threw away the ball 25 times as it lost to 
Texas at El Paso 57-49. Oral Roberts' Al 
Boswell scored 17 points to lead the Titans 
past Pan American 87 68. 

1. UCLA (16-0) 3. LONG BEACH STATE (15-1) 

r A QT Sluggish after losing to UCLA. 
LMu I Providence was tied by Mas- 
sachusetts at halftime but finished in a fren- 
zy to win 91-78. Then, after what Coach 
Dave Gavitt labeled the worst practice he's 
ever seen, the Friars went on East Coast TV, 
hit on their first nine shots from the field, 
used five different defenses and needed it 
all to stave off Jacksonville 87-84. 

Steve Hocker, St. Bonavcnturc's 5' 9” 
sophomore guard, took the first shot against 
Canisius and scored. In the first half he 
tried only one more. At intermission Coach 
Larry Weisc told him: "Start firing. Shoot 
any time you're open." Hocker did. scor- 
ing seven of 10 more from the floor, and 
the Bonnies won 68-58. 

Four minutes into a game against Ca- 
nisius, Boston College Coach Bob Zuffelato 
called for a new ball. "That one is lop- 
sided," he stormed. It didn't help. Canisius 
drew away in the second half and went on 
to an easy 78 58 victory . 

"We’re playing much better." said Holy 
Cross Coach George Blaney. The Crusaders 
had won four straight to bring their rec- 
ord to 8-8 and the school announced plans 
for a new 5,000-seal basketball arena. But 
then Holy Cross took on Boston University, 
committed eight straight turnovers during 
one stretch and was upset 75-66. 

The Palestra in Philadelphia is a musty 
old brick arena. To Phil Hankinson, a Penn 
senior, it is Camclot. "I remember my first 
visit there four years ago," he said. "It was 
empty but my imagination filled in the rest." 
Imagine this: 16 points for Hankinson. 16 
rebounds and real strong defense to lead 
Penn over La Salle 57-45 and to a fourth 
straight Big Five championship. 

Temple Guard Rick Trudeau turned on 
his radio and heard that Coach Harry Lit- 
wack was retiring after the season. "He's a 
great coach and deserves a great season.” 
Inspired, Trudeau had a career high of 21 
points as Temple won 71 50 over Pitt. 

Joe DiCocco went in against Duquesnc 
with a pale 61.7 , average from the foul 
line, and with 1 :38 to play in a tight game 
the La Salle junior was 0 for 3 from the 
line. "I thought if they were going to foul 
anybody, it would be me." he said. Du- 


quesne did. DiCocco twice converted onc- 
and-one tries and La Salle won 69-67. So 
much for high-level strategy. 

1. PROVIDENCE (13-3) 3. ST. JOHN'S (13-3) 

Q O I ITU For North Carolina it was 
UUU I I I a problem of vision. Light- 
weight Virginia, which had never ever won 
at Chapel Hill, caught the Tar Heels look- 
ing ahead, and then two days later Mary- 
land caught them looking back. Presto! The 
Big Three of the Atlantic Coast Conference 
dwindled to two. 

Concluding that North Carolina's press- 
ing defense was too tough to dent with a fron- 
tal attack, Virginia went in through the back 
door with a spread-out offense, the long 
pass and the easy layup. The Cavalier spear- 
head was Barry Parkhill, who threw long— 
mostly to freshman Wally Walker, who 
scored 25 and hit short for 23 himself. 

Not overlooking a good thing, Maryland's 
Lefty Driesell ordered up the same attack. 
It produced 38 points from Jim (Bozo) 
O'Brien, 24 over the part-time starting se- 
nior's average and 13 more than he had 
ever scored in a college game. Earlier in 
the week the Terps knocked off LIU 100-73 
and Wake Forest 105-76. 

Second-ranked North Carolina State re- 
mained one of the nation's two unbeaten 
major teams with a 98-73 victory over Fur- 
man. But Furman remained atop the South- 
ern Conference by first beating Appalachian 
State in' 83 and then Davidson 102 94. 

"Alabama has the best team I've seen 
since I've come into the league," said Ten- 
nessee Coach Ray Mcars after losing to the 
Tide 72 -56. The easy victory opened a two- 
game lead in the Southeastern Conference 
for Alabama, which earlier in the week 
topped Georgia Tech 89-83 and Florida 
82-74, both on the road. 

"Wc'vc got some guys playing for them- 
selves and not for Florida State," said Coach 
H ugh Durham, who wasn't happy after beat- 
ing Samford by only 47 34 and Southern 
Illinois by 78-73. "The next time we order 
uniforms, instead of Florida State we may 
have the names of those players printed on 
the back. That's who they're playing for: 
themselves." 

Texas Tech dangled victory in front of 
hungry Texas, then snatched it away 73-64 
in overtime, moving to a 4-0 lead in the 
Southwest Conference. Tech’s Ed Wakefield 
went into the overtime with four points and 
came out with 14, which makes him cither 
a very slow starter or a very good sand- 
bagger. §MU and Arkansas arc just behind 
Tech with 3-1 records. SMU slammed Bay- 
lor 8 1 -69, and Arkansas, led by 34 points 
from Martin Terry, the SWC's leading scor- 
er, downed TCU 90-75. 

1. N.C- STATE (14-0) 3. MARYLAND (14-1) 
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How much car should you expect for 
a couple of thousand bucks? 


Y ou should expect a lot of car. You should expect 
a car that's comfortable. Maneuverable. Nice 
looking. Economical to operate. Powerful enough 
to take on the American highway. And tough 
enough to last without costing you an arm and two 
legs in repairs. 

You should expect a whole car. Not a stripped 
down model that could cost you another couple 
hundred in options before you get it out of the 
showroom. 

In other words, you should expect a dollar's 
worth of car for every dollar you lay out. 

That means that if we. as just one of the car 
makers of this world, can't give you your money's 
worth, you'll find somebody else who can. 

So we start trying to satisfy people right at the 
drawing board. We design the inside of our cars be 



You should expect a roomy, comfortable car. 
So we design the inside of our cars first. 


fore the outside. That's because the inside's where 
the people are. It’s not that we don't think looks are 
important. We do. But we think people are more 
important. Especially the ones who buy our cars. 

For a couple of thousand bucks, you should ex 



You should expect a dollar’s worth of car for 
every dollar you lay out. 


Now. we could be like a lot of other car makers 
We could call those kinds of things “options" And 
then advertise a much lower sticker price. And then 
charge you extra when you buy the car 

We could. But we don't. 

We don't because we have some pretty definite 
ideas about what an option is. And what an option 
isn’t. 

An option is something only some people want 
on their cars. Like air conditioners and automatic 
transmissions. 

An option is not something most people want on 
their cars. Like whitewalls, wheel covers and 
“special trim packages!' Or safety features we feel 
everybody should have on their cars. Like tinted 
windows, front disc brakes and side door steel 
beams. Or things you have to have. Like “dealer 
preparation!’ 

In other words, when our suggested retail price 



If everyone wanted the same thing from a small car, we’d only make one small car. 
From 1 to r: Toyota. 


pect a roomy, comfortable car. Not one that requires 
sitting in the knee-chest position. 

So although we make “small" cars, you'll find 
them surprisingly roomy. And although we make 
"low priced" cars, even our least expensive model 
comes with such comforts as reclining bucket seats, 
flo-thru ventilation and full carpeting. 


is $1998 (as it is on a '73 Toyota Corolla 1200). then 
you know that that price, plus local taxes and freight, 
includes those kinds of features. Things some others 
charge extra for. 

Another thing you hear a lot about these days is 
durability testing. About how auto makers torture 
their cars to help prove they’ll stand up in everyday 







You should expect a whole car. Not a 
stripped-down model that could 
cost you another couple 
hundred in options. 


driving situations. And everybody tests their cars that 
way. Including us. 

But the real test of a car's durability comes only 
after someone like you has knocked around in it a 
few years. 

How long a car lasts depends on a lot of things. 
Not the least of which is how well you take care of it. 

And let’s face it. If you're like most of us. you don't 
take very good care of your car. 

That's one reason we build Toyotas so they're 
easy to care for. For instance, under normal driving 
conditions the time between maintenance check- 
ups is now one of the longest in the industry. Twice a 
year. Or every 6000 
miles. In other words, 
about as often as you're 
supposed to see your 
dentist. 
Maybe the best way 
to find out about a car 
before you buy it is to 
ask a friend who 


bought one. He’ll be 
quick to tell you what 
he thinks of it. Or doesn't think of it. 

Roughly every four years, the editors of 
Road & Track magazine select what they think 
are the finest cars in the world by category. 

Here’s what they said in 1971 when they chose 
the best sedan sold in the United States in their low- 
est price category. 

"The Toyota Corona is value for money: nice 
looking, well finished, quiet, smooth overhead-cam 
engine, good 4 speed gearbox, carpeting, tinted 
glass, vacuum-assisted front disc brakes. 

"Features alone don't make a car though. It’s the 
driving and living-with that do. 

"The Toyota Corona succeeds here too..!' 

Now we can't be sure they'd say the same thing 
about our 73 Corona. We’ve changed all our cars 
since. We. of course, think they’re even more car for 
the money. 

Whether you're buying a new car or a half dozen 
oranges, make sure you're getting your money's 
worth. And when you spend two thousand dollars 
or more on a car. you 
should expect to get 
your dollar's worth. 

After all. inflation 
or no. a couple 
of thousand 
bucks is a lot 
of money. 


‘The Toyota Corona is 
the best sedan sold in 
the U.S. under $2500". 

-Thv rdtlon ul Ko.nl & Tra« k 1972 Annual 


See how much car your money can buy. 

TOYOTA 



I 



We ran one of the toughest 
rallies in Europe on passenger car tires. 


Sears Steel-Belted Radials took 
on the Rally of the Acropolis 1972. 
A rally so tough, that of the 98 cars 
that started, only 14 finished. But 
this Datsun finished near the top 
— running on Sears Steel-Belted 
Radials. Tires you can buy for 
your own car. 

It took three days of tortuous 
driving over the rutted twisting 
roads of Greece to run this rally. 
From Athens, through the rugged 
mountain passes of the Pelopon- 
nesus, and back again. Tires were 
changed in accordance with rally 
procedures. 


What makes Sears Steel- 
Belted Radials so special? Two 
flexible steel belts for impact 
strength, wrap-around radial de- 
sign for road-hugging traction, 
over seven years of proven per- 
formance on all kinds of roads— 
all combine to make this possibly 
the toughest, best handling tire 
you've ever driven. 


It's the same tire jhat's been 
driven over 70,000 miles on 
American highways. Of course, 
like any tire, the mileage you get 
depends on how you drive. 

For more details and official 
FIA rally results pertaining to 
Sears tires write Sears, Roebuck 
and Co., Dept. 695, 303 East Ohio, 
Chicago, Illinois . .. 



Two Steel belts Radial design 


Sears Steel-Belted Radial. 

Proven for toughness, traction and mileage on the tough roads of the world. 


hockey / Jim Kaplan 


T he last time the United States 
invaded Canada, during the lu- 
dicrous War of 1812, some of the 
soldiers mutinied, others fired on 
each other in the dark and the Ca- 
nadians referred to their w eek of ser- 
vice as a “party of pleasure." Oh, 
what a lousy war. Now there is an- 
other U.S. invasion, and it is no 
laughing matter. The Yanks have 
established a beachhead in one of 
Canada's most prized sanctuaries, 
professional hockey, and aren't 
about to let go. They are even work- 
ing from the inside, intiltrating Ca- 
nadian minds. "We can see the tal- 
ent developing,” says the Montreal 
Canadiens" general manager. Sam 
Pollock. "There will be quite an 
American nest." 

There already is. There are 10 
U.S. players in the National Hockey 
League — one used to be considered 
freakish- and the new World Hockey 
Association has no fewer than 20. 

What personifies and to a great ex- 
tent explains the U.S. thrust is the pres- 
ence of such players as Mike Antonovich, 
a 5' 8', 160-pound left wing for the 
WHA's Minnesota Fighting Saints. An- 
tonovich is on the team with the largest 
number of U.S. players ( 10) in pro hock- 
ey. He hails from Minnesota, where 
hockey is strong, and has played at three 
levels of the game there in the last four 
years. 

First he made all-state three times and 
led Greenway of Coleraine, a regional 
high school embracing a dozen norihcrn 
mining towns, to two state titles. Then 
he brought the University of Minnesota 
its first Western Collegiate title in 16 
years, followed the next season by a trip 
to the NCAA finals. Finally he left school 
to turn pro after his junior year. 

Considered too small to play in the 
N H L. he was a last-round publicity draft 
choice of the Minnesota North Stars. 
The Saints' coach. Glen Sonmor, who 
had also recruited Antonovich for col- 
lege hockey, had more faith in small 
men than most, and Mike signed with 
him. A lifetime center, Antonovich at 
first seemed lost at a new position on a 
line with a rookie center and a variety 
of right wings, but he had scored a doz- 
en goals by midseason and went on to 
get his first hat trick on Jan. 20. "If 



Mike Antonovich & Co. lead a U.S. 
invasion of Canada's hockey fief 

The Yanks 
are coming 

you're little, sometimes you have some 
extra quickness," Antonovich says. “I 
think it's an advantage." He scores most 
often on rebounds and deflections, and 
after each goal he docs a dance. 

It is easy to attribute the success of 
Antonovich and others to the sneering 
catchword, "expansion." But expansion 
doesn't account for so many good U.S. 
players, such men as the Saints' goalie, 
Mike Curran, who was an Olympic star, 
or New York's Bobby Sheehan and New 
EngUnd’s Larry Pleau, who are among 
the WHA's leading scorers. 

The first big break for U.S. players 
came in 1967. when the NHL raised the 
minimum draft age from 18 to 20. Many 
Canadians decided to use the extra years 
to begin college in the U.S. When 
Canadian scouts crossed over to watch 
their native products waste time be- 
fore becoming eligible for the pro draft, 
thev discovered that south-of-the-border 
hockey was better than they had ex- 
pected. And so. in the last two drafts 


43 players were picked from U.S. 
colleges, including many of the 
once-scorned natives. 

All but two members of the U.S. 
World Cup team arc Minnesota 
born or bred. The feeder programs 
in Massachusetts and Michigan arc 
comparable, but Minnesota has 
55,000 players in organized pro- 
grams. more than one-fourth the 
U.S. total, and an unmatched 80 in- 
door rinks. 

Minnesota hockey, many feel, is 
equivalent to Canadian until the 
high school level. This is where Can- 
ada moves ahead. A top Canadian 
teen-ager has w hat might generously 
be described as an abbrev iated high 
school education. He will play some 
300 games between the ages of 16 
and 19 in Septcmber-April leagues 
reserved for the best players. But. 
at least in Minnesota. U.S. high school 
hockey is improving apace. 

The backlash from all this activity is 
that more U.S. players are bound to 
turn pro before finishing college or play- 
ing on the national team. "You want 
to play for God and country or a S50.- 
000 bonus?" asks National Coach Bob 
Johnson. More fearful is the prospect 
of junior leagues raiding the high schools 
and creating the classic dilemma of the 
Canadian who is almost but not quite 
good enough to play pro. "What could 
be worse than being a mediocre 21 -year- 
old hockey player with a ninth-grade ed- 
ucation?" asks the Saints' western Can- 
ada scout. Roy Kelly. 

For the Mike Antonoviches. such risks 
undoubtedly seem worthwhile. In north- 
ern Minnesota, hockey has traditionally 
been a means of upward social mobility 
comparable to basketball in the ghetto. 
(With a little luck and a little puck, any- 
one can make it.) The difference until 
recently had been that a top hockey play- 
er had virtually no chance of playing pro- 
fessionally: instead he might hope to 
begin a career through his reputation 
and a college scholarship. 

"I think I would have worked in the 
mines and played baseball if I hadn't 
got a hockey scholarship." says Anto- 
novich. who was an All-State third base- 
man in high school. He grew up in Cal- 
umet, a town on Minnesota's iron range 
that once had close to LOGO inhabitants, 

continued 
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There can be no more thoughtful, loving, or ecologically sounder way to say “Be My Valentine" 
than with one of Haverhill's Love Trees. These beautiful trees are 2 to 3 feet tall and grow splen- 
didly indoors in any part of the country, and outdoors in quite a few places. Love Trees are carefully 
potted. Your Valentine will receive them in guaranteed fresh condition, because they are lovingly 
nested in polystyrene and shipped by UPS to assure speedy and perfect arrival. (And if anything at 
all should be amiss, just call us toll free and we'll replace immediately!) These little fresh air 
machines pop from their decorative wrappers to the delight of lovers -and there is a prepaid 
acknowledgment card to let you know that your gift has arrived and what your Valentine thinks 
about it. All trees are delivered with detailed instructions on their care, growing and pruning -so 
even if your Valentine should have the un greenest thumb, it's got to be a success. What kind of 
Love Tree should you send your Valentine? There are so many to choose from, so here are just a 
few suggestions there is • (t) Hibiscus, a regular "flower fireworks." that blooms over and over 
again in great bell-shaped blossoms. It costs S12.95. Or how about • (2) Bonsai, an oriental 
masterpiece, carefully gnarled, dwarfed, and breathtakingly bizarre. It's $16.95, and it's perfect 
for a modern home or for a man's office. Do you play the field-do you have more than just one 
Valentine? Then yen should consider • (3) the titife Dragon Palm -we call i\ "just a hug and a 
kiss." It's tough as its name and grows fast and easily, even under adverse conditions. They are 
S3. 95 each, but you must place a minimum order for three of them. • If you think something 
different is needed, just call our toll-free Love Tree number Tell the nice lady about your Val- 
entine and she'll give you some very good advice. Send no money. People who love trees, who 
believe in ecology and who have romance in their hearts are the best credit risks-so you are tops 
with us. Just call us toll-free, tell us what you want us to do. and we'll do it- immediately! 
We ll bill you. or charge it to your BA or MC account, even include your gift card if you wish. Oh. 
yes. there's a $2.00 postage and insurance charge per tree, and sales tax for California delivery. 
So call us right now and let a beautiful and romantic Love Tree say "Be My Valentine. " 

Toll-free number, for Love Tree only (800) 356-8014 
In Wisconsin, call collect (608) 763-2109 


haverhills 


584 Washington Street • San Francisco, Calif. 94111 


hut now counts fewer than its listed 460: 
most of its ore has given out. The An- 
tonovich family still lives in the small 
frame house where Mike's mother El- 
eanor gave birth to him without benefit 
of physician 21 years ago. 

Small-town legends grew up around 
Antonovich, legends of how he was bet- 
ter than bigger and older boys and how 
he skated every day until dark. There 
were tales of his cockiness. "Mike was 
really a modest kid," says his high school 
coach. Bob Gcrnander, "but he had an 
arrogant way about him." From the time 
he led Greenway to its first state title as 
a 5' 4”. 1 22-pound third-line sophomore, 
Mike no doubt felt it was necessary to 
throw w hat weight he had around. 

Perhaps because of his reputation for 
roughness. Mike never made All-Amer- 
ica. though he led Minnesota from third- 
period tics and deficits to 13 wins his 
freshman year and from a three-goal 
third-period disadvantage to an overtime 
win in the NCAA semifinals in his sec- 
ond year. The magic ran out in his ju- 
nior year, when he injured his knee. With 
a pregnant wife and no chance of re- 
maining academically eligible, lie did not 
have to vacillate about turning pro. "I 
could have gone back to school." he 
says, "but you want to get in at the 
ground floor. I just went to school to 
play hockey." Antonovich is anything 
but cocky now, being understandably 
preoccupied with learning his position 
and surviving against bigger men. 

"I think Mike could have played in 
the NHL," Sonmor maintains. "But he 
would have had to score 40 goals in Sag- 
inaw— and he would have. Then he 
would have had to score 40 goals in the 
high minors somewhere- and he would 
have -and then someone would have 
given him the chance." 

"Every time a Mike Antonovich takes 
the ice for the Saints, it helps hockey 
all through Minnesota." says Roy Kel- 
ly. "The kids on the high school teams 
look at him and realize that if they work 
hard enough, there’s a place for them 
in pro hockey, too." 

"In a few years there’s going to be 
an explosion," says former Minnesota 
and Olympic Coach John Mariucci. 
“Why? Because we have numbers. 
Coaching’s getting better, we have a 12- 
month program and rules arc getting 
better, too." He paused. "And when 
we cross the color line, it’s gonna be 
great." end 
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New Datsun 1200 Sport Coupe. 
An original portrait by Peter Max. 


The new Datsun 1200 is today's 
kind of car. It's an economical package of 
motion and fun that's nice for you... and for 
the world around you. So when we commis- 
sioned its portrait, we went to today's kind of 
artist — Peter Max — probably the best known 
artist of his generation, a creative genius who 
made colorful visions an exciting part 
of everyday life. 

The new Datsun 1200 
Sport Coupe gave him a 
subject that's exciting on 
several levels. For the 
ecology minded, it's a car 
that doesn't cost much money, 


doesn't take up much space and gets around 
30 miles out of every gallon of gasoline. At 
the same time it has quick handling and 
spirited performance. Finally, it comes with 
all the niceties you could want — fully reclin- 
ing bucket seats, safety front disc brakes, 
flow-through ventilation — and a few you 
didn't expect — a fold-down rear 
seat storage area, whitewalls 
and tinted glass, for instance. 
Peter Max has captured the 
Spirit of our 1200, a Datsun 
Original. Capture it for yourself 
in real, everyday terms at your Datsun 
dealer. Drive a Datsun ... then dec ide 



Own a Datsun Original 

From Niss<in with F¥ick* 



Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous toYour Health. 


Kings: 18 mg!'tar"1.3 mg.nicotine- 

1 00's: 1 9 mg! ’tar," 1 .5 mg. nicotine- Lights: 1 3 mg! 'tari ' 1 .0 mg. nicotine- 
Menthol: 1 6 mgl'tar'.’ 1 .1 mg.nicotine av. per cigarette. FTC Report Aug',72 







Famous Marlboro Red. 
Marlboro Menthol Green. 
Marlboro 100's. 

Marlboro Lights. 


You get a lot to like in Marlboro Country. 


There’s only one way to tell 
if your Bourbon is still the best. 
Taste Benchmark. 



This evening, instead 
of your regular Bourbon, taste 
Benchmark. Chances are 
you won’t go back to your old 
Bourbon. 

That’s because more than 
a century of Seagram 
craftsmanship has gone into 
creating the distinctive taste of Benchmark. 

And we think it tastes better than any Bourbon 
you’ve ever tasted. 

No matter what brand you’re drinking now. 

If you think that’s a tough statement you 
haven’t tasted Benchmark yet. 

Seagram’s Benchmark Premium Bourbon. 
“Measure your Bourbon against it.” 
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nature j Virginia Kraft 


Oryx from unicorns grow 

The two-pronged Arabian oryx was becoming as much a fable as its 
one-horned cousin until an international rescue team got to work 


O nly 10 years ago the Arabian oryx 
was erroneously reported extinct in 
the wild and was indeed so scarce that 
few authorities refuted the report. To- 
day it has not only been rescued from 
what seemed inevitable extinction but it 
has been reestablished on a course to- 
ward survival. 

The Arabian oryx is the smallest and 
most graceful of the four species of or- 
yx in the world and the only one found 
outside Africa. A medium-sized ante- 
lope. it stands about 40 inches at the 
shoulder and has horns that grow up to 
29 inches in length. When seen from 
the side, these horns often appear as 
one. So the unicorn may actually have 
been an oryx. 

Until the last century the animal 
roamed in large numbers throughout the 
' Middle Hast, insulated from man by the 
inaccessibility of its domain. Only the 
best hunters of a Bedouin tribe -those 
able and willing to endure long periods 
living on dried meat and camel's milk — 
attempted to overtake the oryx. This 
often entailed trailing the animal for days 
under the scorching desert sun. For 
many, the quest ended in death for the 
hunter rather than the hunted. The few 
who succeeded were lionized for their 
bravery, and the Arabs believed strength, 
endurance and virility were derived from 
eating the flesh of the oryx. 

Unfortunately for the oryx, such be- 
liefs persisted long after motor cars 
and machine guns replaced the camels 
and primitive weapons of the tribesmen. 
What had once been a test of hunting 
skill and stamina degenerated into mech- 


anized massacre. In a few decades the 
oryx was systematically eliminated from 
Jordan, Syria, Iraq and the Sinai Pen- 
insula, leaving only two wild popula- 
tions in the world: one in the Nafud 
area of Saudi Arabia, the other farther 
south, in the Rub” a I Khali (Empty 
Quarter). 

By the '50s the northern population, 
too, was extinct, annihilated by oil-rich 
sheikhs and their guests who further 
streamlined the slaughter by adding air- 
planes and helicopters to their automo- 
bile armadas. In one 14-month period 
three separate raids, with hunters em- 
ploying tommy guns tired from columns 
of several hundred Land Rovers, wiped 
out half of what was then believed to 
be the animal's total world population. 
In 1962 it was estimated that fewer than 
35 wild oryx remained. 

But it was these final decimations that 
helped save the Arabian oryx. When re- 
ports of the massacres reached Sanau 
Garrison, a fort about 250 miles north- 
east of Mukalla in Southern Yemen, the 
officials stationed there were so incensed 
that protests were immediately sent to 


London, w here newspapers soon head- 
lined the outrage. 

"Desert Massacre to Please Harem,” 
said Tlw Daily Express in a colorful but 
unfactual account in which the paper 
attributed the slaughter to a raunchy 
desert chief out to boost his image and 
virility with the ladies of his harem. The 
Times and Daily Telegraph expressed 
more sedate concern and the Daily Mir- 
ror raised some S84.000 from its read- 
ers after a plea made in its pages by 
Naturalist Peter Scott. 

“The Arabian oryx is probably the 
world's rarest animal," wrote Scott. 
"Anything that can be done to save it 
should be done at once. Probably the 
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THIS BABY ORYX. ONE 


MANY TO BE BORN IN THE PHOENIX ZOO. WILL SOON BE TOOTING ITS OWN HORNS LIKE ITS ELDERS 
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only answer is a Noah's Ark operation 
. . . capturing some and taking them 
to another part of the world where they 
can live in safety." 

The indignation expressed in London 
spread to the Continent and then across 
the Atlantic. People on both sides of 
the ocean, including many who doubtless 
had never before heard of an Arabian 
oryx, rallied to the animal's rescue. The 
Fauna Preservation Society in London, 
for which Queen Elizabeth is patroness, 
proposed an expedition into the Empty 
Quarter to capture the remaining or- 
yx for transplantation to a safer hab- 
itat. The Survival Service Commission 
of the International Union for Conser- 
vation of Nature and Natural Resources 
(IUCN) and the newly formed World 
Wildlife Fund backed the proposal. 

In the U.S., Shikar-Safari Club In- 
ternational, probably the most distin- 
guished and respected society of hunt- 
er-conservationists in the world, agreed 
to finance and sponsor the transfer and 
reestablishment of a breeding herd out- 
side Arabia. Maury Machris, a Los An- 
geles oilman, was president of Shikar- 
Safari at the time Operation Oryx began. 

"The world is changing too fast," 
Machris said, "to try to protect an en- 
dangered species by merely protecting 
its habitat. Too many factors, most man- 
created, upset the balance of nature in 
a wild reserve." He called the project 
"the most important example in his- 
tory of international cooperation to 
save a single species of animal from 
extinction.” 

But before the Arabian oryx could 
be saved, it had to be caught. Ian Grim- 
wood, chief game warden for Kenya, 
was chosen to lead a seven-man cap- 
turing expedition into the barren wastes 
of the Empty Quarter. It was a formi- 
dable assignment. Because of the climate 
and nature of the terrain, horses and 
dogs were ruled out as possible cap- 
turing aids. A special car— tough enough 
to withstand rough terrain, and large 
enough to take the animals aboard — 
had to be designed and built. Because 
so little was known about the oryx' tol- 
erance for drugs, tranquilizers were ruled 
out in favor of old-fashioned cowboy- 
style lassos. Once caught, there was the 
problem of getting the animals out of 
the desert and then of where to put them. 

One objective was to find a location 


as similar as possible to the oryx' nat- 
ural habitat. The animals needed long- 
term protection so that they would have 
optimum chance to breed and increase 
to a point that might someday make it 
feasible to reintroduce the oryx into its 
native Arabia. 

After months of consideration, it was 
finally decided that the climate and ter- 
rain of Phoenix. Ariz. were best suited 
for the animal's survival. Temporary or 
interim holding quarters were set up at 
Isiolo, Kenya. The East African Wild 
Life Society made a Piper airplane avail- 
able to the expedition for spotting, and 
the RAF volunteered its services for 
transporting equipment into and animals 
out of Arabia. The governments of Ken- 
ya. Saudi Arabia and Kuwait, the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture, the Arizona 
Air National Guard and the Naples (It- 
aly) Zoo all contributed in one form or 
another to the project. 

“It is interesting to note," says Ma- 
chris, "that American and European 
hunters played a vital and primary role 
in saving the Arabian oryx, although nei- 
ther the animal nor its habitat had ever 
been a customary target for them. This 
preservation attempt stemmed solely 
from a genuine concern over a threat- 
ened species rather than from a pos- 
sibly selfish desire to sec the animals 
listed as one of the world's big-game tro- 
phy animals.” 

It is interesting, too, that the seven 
men on that original capturing expedi- 
tion had among them virtually no spe- 
cialized knowledge of the Arabian oryx 
or long-term interest in the animal. They 
were principally scientists- zoologists, 
botanists, a veterinarian — selected be- 
cause of particular skills or talents they 
might lend to this unusual search. 

The expedition moved into the Emp- 
ty Quarter— a still comparatively un- 
known country — and began the search. 
Beset by sand, sun and heat, plagued 
by equipment breakdownsand frustrated 
by the elusiveness of the animal, the 
men began to question its very existence. 
But the determination of Anthony Shep- 
herd, who wrote a book. The Flight of 
the Unicorns, about the adventure, and 
his associates finally succeeded in res- 
cuing the first three animals that would 
become the World Pool of Arabian 
Oryx. Its numbers were swelled almost 
immediately by the contribution of a 


female, one of two oryx from the Lon- 
don Zoo. Encouraged by worldwide 
publicity, the sheikh of Kuwait donated 
a female from his private collection. 
Not to be outdone, the ruler of Saudi 
Arabia contributed two males and two 
females. 

The first members of the World Pool 
were delivered by Shikar-Safari to The 
Phoenix Zoo in Arizona in the winter 
of 1963. On hand for their arrival were 
Maury Machris and a group of zoo of- 
ficials. They had good reason for anx- 
iety. There were few precedents for the 
raising of oryx. So little was known about 
the animal that even its gestation pe- 
riod was a mystery. And no one could 
be sure the animal would adapt to its 
new environment. 

In its native desert, the oryx eats scrub 
vegetation with a nutritional content 
about equal to week-old clippings of Ber- 
muda grass. It drinks about two ounces 
of water daily, extracted as moisture 
from leaves and plants. In the desert it 
is accustomed to temperature extremes 
ranging from 130° to freezing. Few forms 
of animal life exist in much of its en- 
vironment, thus there are limited out- 
side sources of infection. 

Each day officials at the zoo record- 
ed weather, temperature, food and water 
consumed and dozens of other related 
facts and observations about the new 
inhabitants of Phoenix. Except for large 
saguaros with spines clipped up beyond 
reach of the animals, all cacti were re- 
moved from the oryx enclosures, leav- 
ing only paloverde and ironwood trees 
and creosote bushes. Double fences with 
wooden boards at eye level were erect- 
ed to give the animals greater security 
than chain link fences. 

Water, provided in rubber buckets to 
prevent the oryx from injuring them- 
selves, was carefully rationed because 
there was danger that the animals, un- 
accustomed to an abundant water sup- 
ply, might overdrink and become ill. All 
food and equipment were sterilized to 
prevent introduction of foreign bacteria, 
and personnel admitted to the com- 
pounds were first required to dip their 
shoes in antiseptic footbaths. 

Punching-bag-like sacks were put in 
some of the pens to give the animals a 
target other than zoo officials into which 
to hook their horns when feeling ob- 
streperous, which was less and less often 

continued 
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There are two kinds of 
luxury cars in the world. 
We invented this kind. 


Drive a Toronado and you'll 
know why people say it's 
a whole new experience you 
won’t find in conventional 
luxury cars. 

You can sense it's different 
when you drive it. Because 
Toronado's front drive actually 
pulls you along the road, instead 
of pushing. Its Rocket 455 V-8 
delivers the power to the front 
wheels, where the weight is 
greatest. Through mud and snow, 
over rain-slicked highways, its 
traction and directional stability 
are a new experience. 

You feel it, too, just sitting in 
the car. The flat front floor 


provides plenty of legroom 
for all front seat passengers. 
Spacious, well-appointed. 

A good place to be. 

It helps, too, to know that 
Toronado is built differently. On 
its own private production line. 
And painstakingly inspected 
all along the way. Then it may 
be totally reinspected by a 
separate corps of specialists to 
make doubly certain the 
quality is there. 

Drive a Toronado soon. You 
won't just own this one, you'll 
experience it. 

Oldsmobile. 

Always a step ahead. 


I<?7j Oldsmobile Toronado. I 

There's nothing common about it. c 


GM 







Warning.- The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Oangerous to Your Health. 


20 mg. "tar." 1.3 mg. nicotine 
av. per cigarette. FTC Report Aug. 72. 
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as the normally docile animals not only 
became acclimatized to their new en- 
vironment but appeared to thrive. Sev- 
eral months after arrival, one of the fe- 
males captured by the original Empty 
Quarter expedition produced the first 
World Pool dividend. The new calf 
weighed in at 17 pounds and answered 
one question: the gestation period of 
an Arabian oryx is 260 days. 

This fact has been regularly substan- 
tiated in recent years as the herd at Phoe- 
nix grew from its original nine mem- 
bers to 36. Such increase is even more 
extraordinary when one considers that 
animals captured in the wild, although 
they will and often do breed in captiv- 
ity. rarely produce progeny that breeds. 
As experience in conventional zoos has 
shown, the young, usually isolated from 
their parents from birth, have failed to 
acquire the normal behavior patterns of 
their species. But at The Phoenix Zoo 
the newborn oryx were left with their 
mothers in their simulated wild habitats. 
Zoo officials gambled that this would 
give the young an opportunity to learn 
the natural territorial patterns and herd 
life of their family group. The gamble 
paid off. All of the young born at Phoe- 
nix have bred upon reaching adulthood; 
in six cases both parents have been sec- 
ond generation. 

‘‘Total success," says Machris. "Until 
that happened, we couldn't say that we 
had really turned the corner." 

With the transfer of six Phoenix an- 
imals to the San Diego Zoo this winter. 
Operation Oryx turned still another cor- 
ner. Officials had long been concerned 
about the risks involved in concentrating 
all of the animals in a single locale. 
The danger, for example, of an ep- 
idemic disease wiping out the entire 
herd was ever present. Ten years ago 
Shepherd had hoped, but with little 
expectation, that the nucleus of another 
breeding herd might be established as 
insurance against possible disaster and 
also to permit eventual cross-breeding 
of the two herds to strengthen the 
strain and reduce inbreeding. 

The day when the herds of oryx on 
this side of the world will be large enough 
to return to the wild deserts they once 
roamed is still far in the future, but the 
fact that there is any future at all is a dra- 
matic example of international conser- 
vation on a grand scale. end 
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The slide projector 
that lives in 
the living room. 

Starting now, the slide projector comes out of the closet into the living room— 
and stays there. Full time. In full view. The Kodak Carousel custom H projector 
has a handsome smoke-tinted dust cover. Warm wood-grain vinyl panels. 
Gleaming chrome accents on black. It belongs. Anywhere. 

Come curtain time, just take the cover off and put on the 140-slide tray. 

And a dazzling show. 

Choose from three Carousel custom 
projectors. All dependable as gravity 
because gravity lowers each slide into do* 
sition gently. No pushing or pulling. All quiet 
as a whisper. You have a choice of automatic 
features, too: Automatic focus. Automatic 
timing. Remote control. And more. 

Prices start at less than 
$180. Other Kodak Carousel 
projectors from less than $65. 

Prices subject to change without notice. 


Kodak Carousel custom H projector. 


Special offer at your photo dealer's now: "Take Five from Kodak." 
Buy any Kodak projector, get S5 back from Kodak. 





bridge / Charles Goren 



This handicap put the Aces in the hole 


H ow big a handicap can a bridge ex- 
pert give his opponents and still 
win? And what kind of advantage can 
he afford to offer? In the past these fas- 
cinating problems have been tackled in 
some unusual ways. 

In the days of the rugged individ- 
ualists it was not uncommon for a bridge 
argument to wind up with the challenge. 
"Name your stakes and get yourself a 
partner." A player skilled in the wiles 
of gamesmanship might add a bit of am- 
ateur acupuncture via: "We’ll play you 
for 20c a point and give you half your 
money back if you lose." 

This isn't quite the same as the 2-to- 
1 odds that P. Hal Sims once accepted 
in return for giving Ely Culbertson the 
ace of spades on every deal. Sims for- 
got to add an essential stipulation: pay 
off at the end of every rubber. Upon dis- 
covering this error, he managed to re- 
coup some of his losses by arranging a 
new match on slightly different terms. 
But B. Jay Becker. Sims' partner at the 
time, recalls. "We were very lucky and 
won a little, but it still wasn't enough." 
Sims was also the one who. when asked 
for a handicap by a couple of inexpe- 
rienced opponents, thought a moment, 
then said, "O.K., you can cheat." 

In an earlier day Culbertson once tac- 
itly agreed to comparable odds when he 
and his wife Josephine found that the pi- 
geons they were playing against were a 
pair of crooks. Their signals were so ob- 
vious that Jo couldn't understand why 
her husband didn't stop the game and she 
called him aside for a conference. "I 
know they're cheating, darling." Ely as- 
sured her. "But they don't know what to 
do with their information, / do." 

A similar idea was recently the basis 
for perhaps the most remarkable hand- 
icap ever offered. In an exhibition staged 
by the American Contract Bridge League 
at its Fall Nationals in Lancaster. Pa., 
four members of the world champion 


Aces played six deals against four bridge- 
playing athletes — baseball’s Tim Mc- 
Carvcr, Jim Bunning and Richie Ash- 
burn and pro golfer Frank Beard — who 
were allowed to pass their hands across 
the table for a 15-second study before 
the bidding began. What is more, if the 
athletes became the defenders they were 
permitted to take an additional five-sec- 
ond refresher look at each other's cards. 

Such a handicap would normally 
have been devastating except for the fact 
that the hands were prepared in advance 
by Eddie Kantar. West Coast bridge star 
and co-author with Jackson Stanley of 
a new book called Gamesmun Bridge 
(Livcright, S5.95). Kantar built a gim- 
mick into each deal, expecting that in 
some cases it might be missed by the ath- 
letes but found, without benefit of a peck, 
by Aces Mike Lawrence. Bob Hamman, 
Bob Wolff and Bob Goldman. 

A throng of spectators watching 
on Vu-Graph found the show both amus- 
ing and exciting, even though the pro- 
grammed plays did not always come 
off. In the second deal of the match 
( below ), however. Kantar's canny con- 

Neither side vulnerable 
South dealer 

NORTH 

♦ A Q 5 
V 10 7 6 

♦ (JJ7S 
4 K J 10 

WEST 

4 J 10 a 4 3 

V K 

♦ 10 8 5 
4 9 6 4 2 

SOUTH 
4 K 9 7 
4 5 4 3 2 

♦ A K 4 
4 A O 3 

SOUTH WEST NORTH EAST 

( Bunnintt ) ( Hamman ) ( MrCarxer ) (Wolff! 

14 PASS 3NT PASS 

PASS PASS 

Opening lead: queen of hearts 


trivancc worked exactly as planned— 
for the athletes. 

The athletes had been advised to bid 
whatever they thought they could make, 
hence McCarver's jump to three no- 
trump. West won the first trick with the 
king of hearts but could not continue 
the suit, so MeCarver galloped home 
with the obvious 10 tricks. When the 
hand was replayed, the audience watched 
as Lawrence opened the South hand with 
one no trump. Goldman jumped to three 
and Ashburn (East) added foresight to 
hindsight (he had of course seen his part- 
ner's cards) by doubling! 

Beard, who was also aware of the sit- 
uation, led the king of hearts. Ashburn 
overtook with the ace and the athletes 
walt/ed home with the first five tricks. 

"You should have built in a double- 
cross,” the Aces complained to Kantar. 
"Give South four hearts to the 10 
and. . . 

But of course that wasn't the idea 
of the match, which ended with the ath- 
letes winning four boards to two, fol- 
lowing some zany bidding on the next- 
to-last deal. On that hand, after the ath- 
letes had arrived at seven spades, dou- 
bled and redoubled. Wolff decided to 
try to sacrifice at eight diamonds! This 
bid being illegal, not to mention im- 
possible. he was forced to retract it and 
passed, after which Hamman was al- 
lowed to "save" at seven no trump. He 
was doubled and went down 10 tricks 
for a score of minus 1,900. In the other 
room the Aces' pair was doubled at six 
spades, and although an overtrick was 
made, the score came to only 1.860 to 
give the board to the athletes. Had ei- 
ther Ace redoubled, however, the swing 
would have gone the other way and, as 
it turned out, the match would have 
ended in a 3-3 tic. 

If all this proved anything, it was 
that the best-laid schemes of even the 
experts gang aft agley. «nd 


EAST 
4 6 2 

V A QJ98 
♦ 9 3 2 
4 H v 5 
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and saved $ 28 . 

Safeco has long been known for fast, fair 
claim settling. But not enough drivers are 
aware of just how competitive Safeco's 
prices are. 

The answer is very. 

David Blacher (Policy #L306829) saved 
$28 the first year. Maybe we can do the 
same for you. To find out, call your local 
independent Safeco agent and ask him to 
prove how competitive Safeco's prices 
are. The odds are pretty good you'll find 
our cost is lower than what you’re cur- 
rently paying. Your Safeco agent is in the 
Yellow Pages. Safeco. Insurance on your 
car, home, health, boat, B _ 

business, life, and 1 1 ^ 

everything else ^#lllllwv 

you value. m _ • 

you’re with 
'©-Safeco 


David Blacher 
changed his car 
insurance to Safeco 
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In the easy atmosphere of the UCLA 
campus, the real Bruins relax be- 
tween games and classes: Andre Mc- 
Carter with his girl, Swen Nater with 
his books, Keith Wilkes his bike and 
BUI Walton and Greg Lee each other. 


Their image is as austere as Yankee 
pinstripes, but as one of UCLA’s record 
setters says, they are actually a gang of 
freewheelers. An intimate look at the 
young men behind all those big statistics 

by CURRY KIRKPATRICK 


When it was finally done, when UCLA had defeated 
Notre Dame for consecutive victory No. 61, without 
dramatics — and without much sign of effort, really — it 
began to be apparent that the team had accomplished 
much more than pass the record of Bill Russell and 
San Francisco. During their long and continuous oc- 
cupation of the room at the top, the Bruins had sur- 
vived fashion trends and hairstyles, rockabilly records 
and devalued dollars, presidents and Hula Hoops. They 
had outlasted New Frontiers, Great Societies, lunar 
forays and Frank Sinatra. In the end, UCLA had even 
outlasted war. 

As the Bruins flew into the Midwest last week to 
take on Loyola, Notre Dame and Immortality, they 
seemed like the last persons on earth to care very much 
what they were about. They did not talk of The Streak. 
They did not think about it. One UCLA man said if 
the newspapers had shut up they wouldn’t even have 
known about it. 

Still they won. Though the moon was in the seventh 
house and Jupiter was aligned with Mars, UCLA won 
easily. John Wooden and Bill Walton (see cover) and 
all the rest beat Loyola 87-73 and Notre Dame 82-63 
to break the record and in the process convince ev- 
erybody that even if they are not the best undergrad- 
uate contingent ever, they arc close enough. 

The ironies of the trip that was to extend The Streak 
toppled all over one another. Thursday night in continued 
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the Chicago Stadium UCLA-Loyola was 
on the bill with Notre Dame-Illinois. 
Loyola is the school San Francisco beat 
in 1956 for its record 60th and the Ram- 
blers are coached by George Ireland, a 
Notre Dame player when Wooden 
coached at a South Bend high school. Il- 
linois is the team that stopped USF’s run 
back there 16 years ago. And Notre 
Dame is the school that had a hand in an- 
other famous streak: the Irish were on 
both winning ends of Oklahoma’s 47- 
game football record. Also they were the 
last team to defeat UCLA in basketball. 

It was hardly surprising then that the 
moment the Bruins crowded onto their 
747 in Los Angeles, the first-class cabin 
of TWA Flight 24 was suffused by re- 
porters and TV floodlights. It was stuck 
up with blue and gold pennants and the 
team was waited on by hostesses in 
UCLA shirts. "We aren’t the ones on a 
crusade,’’ said Wooden. "Everybody 
gets passionately up for us. Oh my, will 
there be some screaming.” 

In Chicago a slithery guard named 
Frank Sanders got 10 of Loyola's first 
19 points and the Ramblers closed to 
30-29 at one moment in the first half, 
but the game, in which Walton had 32 
points and 27 rebounds, was not close. 
Afterward, gawkers hung around outside 
the Bruin dressing room breathlessly 
wailing for noise or emotion. There was 
none. Walton went into the shower. Lar- 
ry Hollyfield opened a soda can. The 
players stared back at the gawkers in 
the hall. Then the door closed. “What 
is this, a museum?” someone asked. It 
was only UCLA Taking It In Stride. 

Later, behind the closed door, Hol- 
lyfield said — almost as if he felt he should 
say something — "That’s 60. Saturday is 
61. Then 62, 63, 64 and we won’t have 
to think about it anymore.” 

Walton and Greg Lee, under orders 
to talk to nobody, interviewed each oth- 
er. "How was it winning No. 60?” Wal- 
ton questioned in exuberant tones. "The 
Ultimate? The Pinnacle?” 

"No,” Lee answered. 

The truth is that the UCLA basket- 
ball team, having achieved this honor 
and earned that trophy, having taken 
its eight NCAA championships and on 
the verge of winning its 61st consecutive 
game — having in fact won and won and 
won and won until there is nothing new 
left to win — this very team has reached 
that inevitable yet harrowing point at 
which accomplishment becomes com- 
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monplace. In fact, a bore. It seems al- 
most as if winning is no longer invig- 
orating or weighty; challenging or re- 
creative; fresh, fun or gay. No cause 
for celebration. Sad to say, no longer 
even news. UCLA winning again is a 
weather outlook, a traffic report, dog- 
bites-man stuff. 

As with other dynasties of American 
sport in our recent past, the parts have 
become more engaging than the whole. 


Subplots are the thing. What does it mat- 
ter if the UCLA basketball team — like 
the Yankees, Packers, Sooners and Celt- 
ics before it — wins? The team will win. 
But what happens offstage? Does Billy 
Martin punch guys in nightclubs? Does 
Mickey Mantle climb hotel roofs? Does 
Bart Starr read the Bible? Does Paul Hor- 
nung make book? Does Bill Russell 
throw up in the locker room? Does Bob 
Cousy talk like Bugs Bunny? 


Ganging up on Loyola in Chicago, Keith Wilkes shoots. Bill Walton spreads over 
the crowd and Larry Hollyfield waits to ramble, all part of the night’s work in No. 60. 
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The public's right to know. What goes 
on? Are these good citizens? What are 
they like? What do they do? Where do 
they go? How? Why? Do they put their 
pants on one leg at a time? Who are 
these guys anyway? 

“Oh, man,” The Center said. "Why are 
you trying to make basketball players 
into human beings? Nobody believes it 
anyway. Ever get punched with an um- 
brella to see if you're real? I did. How 
many times? Once is too many. Nobody 
cares what we are away from the court. 

I can't go anywhere without being looked 
at as a freak. People don't know any- 
thing about UCLA players. They don't 
know me. Nobody knows me and they 
won't for a long time.” 

His bike bag filled with school books 
slung across one shoulder. The Center 
gave the peace sign and was gone. He 
had been standing there, draped across 
the doorway, talking to a visitor. It was 
not a particularly endearing moment be- 
cause The Center is shy around strang- 
ers, suspicious of them, and he thinks 
they are “insincere.” Still the time did 
not seem to dictate harsh tones; an out- 
burst was out of place. So was hostility. 
Only later was it explained that The Cen- 
ter, Bill Walton, tended to "put people 
on," but in this case he was seriously tak- 
ing a stand he believed in and would 
never back away from, it was still later — 
days later — that Walton appeared in a 
softer light. He was found to be a sin- 
cere, open-minded student of life. 

They are fine traits fora man to have- 
taking a stand, being a student of life. 
Undoubtedly they are the basic char- 
acteristics that led Walton to lie down 
in the middle of Wilshire Boulevard in 
a peace protest, to march through class- 
rooms, to barricade doors with wooden 
horses, to ride a janitor's scooter up the 
hill by the administration building and 
to decry loud and long the government's 
mining of Haiphong Harbor. 

After Walton was arrested and was 
charged on five dilTercnt counts, he 
pleaded nolo contendere in court, paid a 
S50 fine and was put on conditional pro- 
bation by the university for two years. 
The penalty could have been much 
worse. As Walton was being hustled 
away from the protest demonstration in 
a Los Angeles Police Department bus, 
he spotted Chancellor Charles Young 
on the sidewalk and called him every 
name anybody had ever honked a bleep 


at. The chancellor, some feared, con- 
sidered throwing Bill Walton right out 
of school. 

This is, of course, the same student 
who was acclaimed Player of the Year 
in 1972 and will continue to be player 
of every year that he stays at UCLA. 
About him, the eminent philosopher Hot 
Rod Hundley, who has seen them all, 
says; “Surround Bill Russell or Wilt 
Chamberlain or Kareem Abdul-Jabbar 
or Nate Thurmond with the same team- 
mates and none of them would win as 
many games as Walton does." So Hund- 
ley agrees with the others who have been 
dumbstruck by Bill Walton's multiple 
talents and are of the opinion that he is 
the best white man ever to play the black 
man's game. 

Sensitive to racial issues, involved po- 
litically and genuinely resentful of gen- 
eration-gap attitudes toward the young, 
Walton refers to himself with disdain 
as “The Great White Hope" and lights 
up the firmament with Mcnckenian prej- 
udices. He says: 

“I think a person past 35 should not 
be permitted to be President. Young peo- 
ple arc the only hope of the world." 

"They treat Jerry Rubin like an an- 
imal because he is considered radical. 
He should be as big a hero as George 
Washington, a soldier of violent revo- 
lution. Today, Washington would be the 
one in jail." 

"I wouldn't blame the blacks if they 
took up arms and went into outright re- 
volt. If a black man gunned me down 
I'd figure it was all right because of w hat 
whites have done to blacks." 

Bill Walton pleads to be left alone, 
guards his privacy with a passion and 
longs to be recognized as a human be- 
ing rather than as an athlete. But with 
his fame has come a certain mellowing. 
“Last year I didn't understand the re- 
actions to me," he says. "People made 
a fuss, a hassle, and I didn't like it. I 
was hostile, antagonistic, sometimes 
downright rude. I’m not laughing at them 
anymore. I understand the role reversals, 
the hero-worship deal. I now understand 
people for what they are rather than 
for what they think I am." 

For all the grave posturing and mo- 
mentous statements that have caused 
storm clouds to gather at his every move. 
Bill Walton beneath his stony surface is 
nothing but a big. fun-loving teddy bear 
of a college kid. One who can't wait for 
basketball to end so he can get that 


bushy red hair down to his shoulders. 
So he can wear a bathing suit to class. 
So he can rap out there in the sun with 
all those Cybill Shepherds waiting on 
the UCLA lawns. So he can hike in the 
mountains, surf the ocean, get back "to 
any kind of nature" and hide from the 
torture caused by peanut-brittle knees. 

Clothes mean nothing to Walton, 
money nothing; friendship and some 
solitude, everything. He has a kind of 
lisp- the words sometimes come fizzing 
from under the tongue — a toothy, goofy 
grin and a marvelous lantern of a face 
that will be just right for the cartoon- 
ists as soon as he signs his trillion-dol- 
lar contract with the San Diego Trail- 
blazing 76ers, or whomever. 

Walton tries not to think about that. 
Whether to leave school after his junior 
season is much too difficult a decision 
for the moment. He has said, “I couldn't 
look forward to tomorrow if I deserted 
my teammates," and he is devoted to 
his coach. Upon the team's discovery 
that John Wooden had been hospitalized 
with heart trouble in December, the 
first reaction was Walton’s “that so-and- 
so. he better get back here fast. We need 
him." On the other hand, a reoccurrence 
of Wooden's trouble would assuredly 
be a factor in Walton's decision. He ad- 
mits to more and more disgust at the col- 
lege rules — that he cannot dunk, that 
teams can stall and moreover that “the 
best players are restricted." He says he 
is zoned, triple-teamed and frustrated 
to pieces. 

While he remains at UCLA Bill Wal- 
ton ices his troublesome knees at the 
training table meal— his teammates have 
become used to The Center eating din- 
ner in his underwear. He reads Mich- 
ener for pleasure. He rides a 10-spced 
bicycle. And — on the eve of his historic 
trip to the Midwest last week- he hus- 
tled down to Long Beach to take in a 
rock concert by Traffic. 

The Point Man was sitting on a straight- 
back chair in what he calls his “make- 
shift" room in the Phi Kappa Psi house. 
He was eating dinner. This consisted of 
raisins, sunflower seeds and several dif- 
ferent flavors of yogurt out of the small 
icebox in the corper. On the walls were 
posters advertising the dangers of mar- 
ijuana, the words of Henry David Tho- 
rcau and sex. On the record player was 
Van Morrison. On the desk were cans 
of potato soup and apple juice, cereal 
continued 
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boxes and a large jar of Cucamonga or- 
ganic honey. 

Greg Lee was in his 19th day of veg- 
etarianism. which he had picked up from 
his older brother, a creative-writing stu- 
dent at Utah. Lee says people who cat 
meat are cannibals and that he feels much 
better since he started putting away all 
those vegetables plus some protein pills 
he gets from Dr. Ernie Vandeweghe, the 
old star from Colgate. 

Lee is the son of the basketball coach 
at Reseda High School. He was a 4.0 stu- 
dent there with an all but photographic 
memory and a gift for mathematics. He 
dropped his first math course at UCLA 
fast, though, saying he “couldn't get 
psyched up for competing with a bunch 
of kids with two-inch glasses studying 
their heads off." Now he is in history, 
but he is disillusioned by the learning 
process. Some of the time, he says, he 
really gets inspired and cares and wants 
knowledge. “Mostly,” he says, "school 
is a joke." 

Lee enjoys a course concerning the his- 
tory of relationships between men and 
women which he and Walton take on 
Monday evenings. The two also take 
Music 139. After injury and illness 
bogged him down early in the year and 
he played badly. Lee was ready to call 
it a season, to "bag it." He had lost his 
starting position to Tommy Curtis and 
playing wasn't fun anymore. It meant 
just trying to win back the position. 

Then, in the first conference game 
against Oregon the team scored only four 
points in the first eight minutes and 
Wooden was forced to try Lee. He has 
done well ever since and, because Cur- 
tis caught the London flu. has started 
the last six games. "It's not really how 
well I do." Lee says, "it's how well the 
team does when I'm in there. Even if 
I'm not doing anything it looks like I 
am if we're smokin’.” 

Lee is a calm, collected "backcourt 
leader." as they say, and he is at his 
best directing the set offense. Still, he is 
slow, and Wooden prefers Curtis for the 
fast break, the press and even the Bru- 
ins' set defense. The rivalry between the 
two has been one of those fringe el- 
ements that seem to crop up every now 
and then to give a UCLA basketball sea- 
son some semblance of reality. 

It is no secret that Walton prefers to 
have his close friend Lee in the games 
rather than Curtis, who does not get 
the ball to him as well. In addition. Cur- 
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tis imposes his vibrant, jabbering, nulsy- 
cuckoo style on a group of basically 
low-key individuals at the same time that 
Walton is attempting to lead and direct 
the team from under the basket. Wal- 
ton has even gone so far as to cast a 
few humorous gibes in Wooden's direc- 
tion regarding who should be playing 
and how much. 

This is the kind of situation that 
Wooden handles better than anyone, and 
even the participants are candid about 
their feelings and can laugh. Lee has a 
mock certificate from the "Curtis Fan 
Club" sent to him by a former room- 
mate. It urges him to “be loud and ob- 
noxious" and to “strive always for soul." 

Curtis, who last week was recovering 
from his flu and the loss of 17 pounds, 
did not make the trip from Los An- 
geles. He sat at home on Coldwater Can- 
yon Road in Sherman Oaks wearing a 
yellow' bathrobe, watching the games on 
TV and "hoping the team wins by 100. 
with me or without me." 

A bright and articulate junior. Curtis 
refers to himself the way others do, as 
"T.C." He is from aristocratic black 
stock in Florida. His grandfather found- 
ed one of the first black insurance com- 
panies there. Curtis was the first black 
to play varsity ball at Leon High in Tal- 
lahassee and the first black on that team 
to be told, "Nigger, you score 30 points 
tonight and you're dead." The man had 
a gun. Curtis scored 28. 

Curtis writes many letters to people 
around the country whom he has met 
through the Fellowship of Christian Ath- 
letes. He called several of them the week 
before UCLA's first nationally televised 
game to make sure they would watch. 
Then he played only 13 minutes. Af- 
terward, he was hurt, angry and acted 
badly in the locker room. He thinks now 
he should have apologized. 

"A man can’t get hung up on some- 
thing like that," he says. "That’s what 
ruins other teams. T.C. will be back." 

T.C. was disturbed by the pressures 
in high school, but he says the hardest 
times of his life awaited him at UCLA. 
"The subtlety of racism here is ridic- 
ulous," he says. "I wish I could tell 
some people how to do it: they don't 
even know how to be prejudiced." He 
will not comment any more than that. 

The Reserve is of a type coaches call 
"a real animal." He is an awesome phys- 
ical specimen, 6' II". 250 pounds. He 


entertains his teammates by occasionally 
picking up an enormous bench and 
throwing a strike against the wall. He 
never misses Johnny Carson at night and 
watches Paul Lynde whenever he ap- 
pears on The Hollywood Squares. The 
Reserve would like to be a comedian 
and fancies himself a punster both at 
home and away. 

In New Orleans, where UCLA played 
on a portable board floor that had been 
screwed together. The Reserve looked 
around and punned, “This sure is a 
screwy floor." Right during the game he 
said that. When the Bruins pressed for a 
time, he said it might be "a permanent 
press." Right during the game. The coach 
looked down the bench and wondered 
what was going on. Here were his nation- 
al champions attempting to quell an up- 
rising by Illinois, and down there at the 
end of the bench The Reserve had all his 
guys moaning and breaking up. 

Swcn Natcr is certainly the largest 
Dutch boy ever to come out of Am- 
sterdam and make the U.S. Olympic 
team. He quit, though, because he 
could not eat when he wanted to, and 
then went back to UCLA where he could 
cat when he wanted although he hardly 
ever got to play. Walton calls him the 
best center he has played against and 
Natcr always thanks him for that wheth- 
er it is true or not. It might be true. Pro 
scouts come away from UCLA practices 
shaking their heads at Natcr’s shooting 
ability and latent skills. He cannot play 
defense, however, and he doesn't ap- 
pear to know what the word pass means. 

Nater is second-string in academics, 
too. He has enough units to graduate 
but they are spread out so haphazardly 
that he is but an "early junior." One 
teammate says Nater should move as 
quickly in Pauley Pavilion as he does to 
the crip courses. 

Nater himself says he has tried a lot 
of academic stuff, searching for a ca- 
reer, but that pro basketball looks like 
the best bet. "I've had a major in Ger- 
man." he says, "and in sociology, music, 
general arts, geology and a few other 
things. Now I'm back in German. 1 speak 
some. Someday I'd like to teach it. Why 
German? Oh, look, the major doesn't 
mean anything. The only reason I came 
here is to play basketball. You can’t 
make a living with puns." 

Nater knows the scouts are watching. 
He says the things he needs to make it 
are coaching and playing time. Coaching 
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he gets. '“Practices are games to me,” 
he says. “I pretend there are two start- 
ing lineups. It's the only lime I get to 
show what I can do. Sure I'm disap- 
pointed I don’t play more, but Wood- 
en's been right for 10 years and why 
change? Maybe I should have gone some- 
place else, or left school for the pros, 
but I don't think so. I get experience play- 
ing against Walton and we do win.” 

The school administration's protective, 
paranoid attitudes aside. UCLA players 
are not emotionless ciphers programmed 
into some destructive victory force with- 
out regard for life, liberty or the pur- 
suit of happiness. The team's unbroken 
success, however, has indulged its fans 
to the brink of idiocy. Student support- 
ers keep their heads all right, but at 
home games there is a certain segment 
of the crowd behind the UCLA bench, 
consisting mainly of well-heeled alumni 
and player relatives, that deserves some 
sort of award for front-running. 

At the slightest UCLA error there arc 
catcalls and complaining from this 
crowd — as if nothing less than perfection 
is enough. And the section's behavior 
toward the opposition, even as the poor 
team is being blown out of the place, is 
nothing short of juvenile. When Prov- 
idence's Ernie DiGregorio left Streak 
Game No. 59 a fortnight ago, he re- 
ceived a merited standing ovation from 
the UCLA students. The older segment 
orally bade good riddance. 

UCLA players refuse to be quoted di- 
rectly, but to a man they are bitterly crit- 
ical of these bad vibrations. They chas- 
tise their supporters for expecting too 
much. They wonder what the reactions 
would be to defeat. They seriously doubt 
the loyalties would be lasting. 

Off the court UCLA players get away 
with the same brand of antics as any mor- 
tal team. Behind the backs of authority 
they have cake fights in the locker room 
and girls are shanghaied in after cur- 
fews. Beer sometimes flows at the Bel- 
Air Sands Hotel where the team stays 
on home-game weekends. Then there was 
a memorable trip back from Notre Dame 
last season. Overjoyed at leaving the sub- 
freezing temperatures and being rid of 
the exasperating loitering contest the 
Irish had concocted, the Bruins imbibed 
liberally during a long layover at the Chi- 
cago airport. They boarded the plane, 
in the words of one, "thoroughly plas- 
tered out of our minds." And they com- 
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menccd to have peanut- and water-hurl- 
ing battles the rest of the flight until a 
stray missile nailed Wooden. A halt was 
called immediately. 

“We have this great UCLA image,” 
one Bruin says, “and nobody suspects 
we are a bunch of wonderful lawbreaking 
degenerates.” 

Above all, the Bruins are human. They 
have a good time. 

Keith Wilkes is a baby-faced, excruci- 
atingly quiet. Baptist minister's son from 
Santa Barbara. He is a smooth, grace- 
ful junior forward, an intelligent man 
who does everything with eminent style. 
His teammates josh him about his age 
(he is only 19) and call him “Young 
Keith" or “Jackson," which is his first 
name. Nobody ever knows he is around 
except the ladies. The ladies dig Young 
Keith. Next to Bill Walton he may be 
UCLA’s most valuable man and he cer- 
tainly is one of the most underrated play- 
ers on any campus. But Keith Wilkes 
will never receive the individual attention 
he deserves while playing at UCLA. 

Pete Trgovich is a lank, bony, ugly 
duckling of a 6' 5" sophomore who comes 
from East Chicago, Ind. His attitudes 
and outlook reflect that part of the coun- 
try and his eyes are still being opened 
wide by what goes on in Los Angeles. 
"The Dan Ryan Expressway was never 
like this," he says. "There are so many 
good-looking skirts around." And he just 
found out last week that if he goes into 
Hollis Johnson's drugstore there in West- 
wood from the back instead of from the 
front he can get his cheeseburgers and 
shakes free while sitting on a wooden 
crate by the delivery entrance. He found 
out that Hollis takes care of UCLA bas- 
ketball players. At most any other school 
he already would have made the starling 
team and become famous. In recent 
weeks at UCLA Pete Trgovich has aver- 
aged about seven minutes a game. 

Andre McCarter averages zero min- 
utes. He is from Philadelphia, another 
sophomore. When he saw he would have 
to share playing time this season with 
Lee and Curtis at the point, he decided 
to sit out the year. McCarter is con- 
fident enough to believe he could have 
made All-America at some other place 
right away. He knows he is better than 
Lee or Curtis. So does Lee. So does Cur- 
tis. So does John Wooden. But because 
McCarter does not as yet fit well into 
the UCLA system, he redshirts. 
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McCarter is perceptive about this ar- 
rangement. He says it is better for the 
team that he stay out. He says he has 
purposely taken some of the values off 
basketball so that he can cope. Yet he 
is the first man out to practice every 
day and he works on his moves for half 
an hour in solitude. When he went home 
for Christmas where everybody knows 
how good he is, all his friends and the 
journalists in the East asked McCarter 
what was wrong and why he didn't leave 
UCLA. That made him feel better; some- 
body cared. Tom Hawkins, the former 
pro player and now an announcer, had 
McCarter on TV in L.A. the day after 
he made the painful decision to sit out. 
Beforehand Hawkins asked him if he 
wanted to criticize the coach and the sys- 
tem, or pass it over. McCarter, who is 
not unhappy but not particularly ecstat- 
ic cither, passed it over. He said it was 
worth it to wait and play at UCLA. 

"The way everything runs the course 
here, it is worth it," The Seniors were 
saying. The Seniors had been through 
the mill themselves. Two years ago they 
played behind Sidney Wicks and Curtis 
Rowe and hardly got in the games. One 
of them accepted it with equanimity. The 
other one continued to grumble. Now 
Larry Farmer, the former, and Larry 
Hollyfield are the wizened veterans at 
UCLA. Both start the games and play 
most of the way. 

The Seniors were eating bagels on a 
Sunday morning in the living room of 
Sam Gilbert, a wealthy contractor and 
UCLA alumnus who lives in Pacific Pal- 
isades in a storybook house that over- 
looks the ocean and is occupied by an- 
tiques from all over the world. Gilbert 
advises the players on professional con- 
tracts, and he and his wife Rose have 
twin Mercedes parked outside with li- 
cense plates “Papa G" and “Mama G.” 
For Christmas The Seniors gave Gil- 
bert a Rolls-Royce. It was only a tran- 
sistor radio, but the first Rolls Papa G 
ever had. 

Sam Gilbert's home is where the play- 
ers come to wash their cars on Sun- 
days, to swim, to eat Thanksgiving din- 
ner, to get away from it all. Last Thanks- 
giving Bill Walton and Andre McCarter 
bet on which one could eat a whole 
pumpkin pie covered with ice cream af- 
ter the turkey dinner. Walton could. Mc- 
Carter tried and took a walk on the 
beach. This morning Farmer and Hol- 


lyfield were going easy on the food. 

As contributors to the UCLA pro- 
gram, both have come a long way. Farm- 
er came from Denver and had to write a 
letter selling himself to Westwood. It is 
said he was a ‘ ‘panic pick” by the school’s 
recruiters in a weak year when high 
school players such as Allan Hornyak 
(later of Ohio State) and Mike Edwards 
(of Tennessee) had turned down UCLA. 
Farmer was an ROTC corps commander 
at Manual High in Denver, the vice-pres- 
ident of the Honor Society, an upstand- 
ing citizen and the world’s nicest fellow. 
When John Wooden met Farmer for the 
first time he asked the youngster if he 
thought he was good enough to play at 
UCLA. Farmer said he was; the school 
granted him a scholarship. 

Farmer is called “Moose" by the 
UCLA student body because he watches 
Bullwinkle the Moose cartoons. He is 
given to elegant clothes — suedes, leath- 
ers, plaid capes, multi-toned shoes and 
wide-brimmed hats. Since his outfits ap- 
pear only on game nights, however, there 
is jocular speculation that Farmer rents 
them solely for special occasions. Dur- 
ing the school day he wears old T shirts 
and his UCLA letter jacket. 

“I have been told I am the finest, 
most superbad dresser in college bas- 
ketball,” Farmer says with a smile. 
“Now I don’t know about that, but this 
part is square business; I taught Wicks 
and Rowe everything they know about 
clothes." 

Hollyfield, who has been a winner — if 
not a dresser — all his life, has an interest- 
ing line of doubletalk that he reverts to in 
a pinch. He is Wooden's proudest recla- 
mation project since Wicks. A spectacu- 
lar and explosive one-on-one operator, 
he is a natural forward but has taken the 
departed Henry Bibby'sspot on the wing. 
Thus he is playing out of position. The 
feeling was that Hollyfield had to be 
forced onto the starting five this season or 
be a detriment to the team. Wooden 
did not want to go through another year 
like the last one with him. Theconversion 
has worked out well for the most part. 
Though his outside shooting has been in- 
consistent. Hollyfield is capable of get- 
ting hot very quickly. Moreover, his rec- 
ord as 'a winner is truly impressive. In 
high school in Compton, Hollyfield’s 
team lost only three times. At Compton 
Junior College, not at all. And at UCLA 
he has lost one game — at Notre Dame 
two years ago. 
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The Astral Slalom gives the racer or advanced expert 
skier a more comfortable fit, better support and 
a ' ’whole new feeling" of his or her skis than ever 
before experienced with any other ski boot. 
The new lightweight “sheH" and higher, contoured 
back conforms completely to the skiers' foot and 
lower leg, allowing them the exact amount of forward 
flex desired, and the superior support necessary 
for skiing today's modern techniques. 
Attention to details is an every day thing with Nordica. 
Rivets, buckles, loops and top straps have been modified 
for strength, durability and ease of adjustment. Extra 
padding in the tongue, snow cuffs and heel pockets for 
extra comfort and elimination of irritation at the boot 
tops. The narrow profile, slightly flexible sole conforms 
to all I.A.S. specifications, fits all bindings and won't 
interfere with the natural flex pattern of the ski. 
The new Astral Slalom can be fitted in 
minutes with either Nordica Foam or 
Norfit, for the finest fitting, most 
comfortable ski boot you'll ever own. 
Get "a whole new feeling" today, 
available in "Rocket Red" or 
"Screaming Yellow”. Nordica, 
Astral Slalom, from Beconta, 

•Available only to National Ski Teams. 


Beconta 

For full information and free color catalog write: 
Beconta, Inc . 50 Executive Blvd.. Elmsford, New York 10523. 
340 Oyster Point Blvd , South San Francisco. California 94080 



The Seniors remember that game. 
They remember how it felt to lose. It 
was the first time on national TV for 
both. Farmer, having entered the con- 
test after Wicks fouled out, posted up 
inside and yelled for the ball. Three dif- 
ferent times down the floor he beck- 
oned and each time Hollyfield went solo, 
fired and scored. Farmer says he want- 
ed his mother, watching at home, to see 
him score. 

Before that, though, they had only 
been able to watch themselves as Aus- 
tin Carr tore up the Bruins on the way 
to 46 points. The two sophomores kept 
kidding each other on the bench that 
one of them was going to have to go in 
and stop Carr. Hollyfield got the call. 

“I just said, ‘Oh, no, my God,’ ” Hol- 
lyfield remembers. "Here Austin was 
doing his stuff on Sidney and everybody 
and here 1 got to go be embarrassed. 
Coach said, ‘Go get him.’ I said, 
‘Wahhhhh.’ ” 

After the game, Hollyfield recalls 
stomping around outside the dressing 
room and declining to enter for fear he 
would break down. Farmer said he sat 
inside with his back turned and lis- 
tened — for the first and last time — to 
John Wooden speak of a losing game. 
The Bruins merely had been licked that 


THESE GUYS 

continued 

afternoon, the coach said. They should 
pack up and get out of there. On the 
way, he said, they should remember to 
hold their heads up. 

Two years later, as the bus rolled 
through the low flatlands toward South 
Bend where he had once coached, where 
his son had been bom, where his roots 
arc, John Wooden talked about the old 
days. He was coming back home to In- 
diana to win No. 61. His wife Nell was 
by his side. And somebody named Mick 
Jagger was blasting from a tape deck in 
the back. “1 wouldn’t turn him on,” 
said Wooden, ‘‘but he doesn’t bug me.” 

The next day, while the Notre Dame 
campus sizzled with anticipation at a pre- 
game rally, Larry Farmer and Larry Hol- 
lyfield sat in a motel room and con- 
fessed that the thing was finally becom- 
ing hairy. ‘‘We’re here now, we have to 
think about the record,” said Farmer. 

“Sometimes we do save ourselves. 
These are the kind of games we play 
great in,” said Hollyfield. 

UCLA did just that. Greeted by thun- 
derous boos, Bill Walton had what 
Wooden calls “the flame in his eyes,” 
and he dominated once more. The Irish 
kept it close for a while, four to six 
points, but Coach Digger Phelps’ plan 



to run with UCLA, to take the ball right 
to Walton, to get physical with the cham- 
pions, was doomed from the beginning. 

The towering redhead grabbed Notre 
Dame shots and sometimes threw them 
into the audience. He kept taking high 
lob passes from Greg Lee above the 
rim and dropping the ball in. And he 
slugged and pushed back when the 
Irish’s John Shumate and Pete Crotty 
turned to their hatchets and the game 
got out of hand. Walton made 16 
points, got 15 rebounds and blocked 
at least 10 shots. Keith Wilkes, too, 
played a marvelous game, scoring 20 
points and shutting out Gary Novak 
from the field. 

Crotty, whom the UCLA players lat- 
er called “karate,” bled throughout the 
contest after Farmer opened up his nose 
with an elbow. Phelps and Shumate were 
reprimanded by Wooden along the side- 
lines. (“John asked me if I had read his 
book," laughed Digger. ”1 said 1 had.”) 
And the rest of the Notre Dame team 
was intimidated by the ridicule of Hol- 
lyfield, who laughed as he punished them 
all afternoon long. 

When it was over — when the starters 
were all together sitting on the bench, 
slapping palms and watching the scrubs 
finish up — Walton continued to razz No- 
tre Dame. The Irish student section re- 
sponded in chorus, “Shut up Walton." 
Then he walked to the dressing room 
to ice his knees. 

As The Seniors sat there, they thought 
about two years ago at South Bend. They 
had been “redeemed," they thought, and 
everything was evened up and now the 
pressure was off and they could go home. 

Much later Hollyfield said yes. No. 61 
did mean a lot to him after all, maybe 
more than last year’s NCAA champion- 
ship when he did not play much. Farmer 
agreed it was nice to have accomplished 
something nobody had done before. And 
Lee pointed out No. 61 would not last 
long, that the Bruins would break their 
own record next week. 

Bill Walton, less elusive than before, 
walked toward the bus and discarded as 
worthless the "meanings” of any con- 
tests, records or streaks. “Will you re- 
member this game for a long time?" he 
was asked. “More than the others? Long- 
er than the others?" 

Walton thought about that for only a 
moment. He said no and paused. The 
game he’ll remember most, he said, is 
the game UCLA loses. end 


“Is there any way 
I can cut down on my 
insurance costs?” 



Yes. 

Surprisingly enough, there are a number 
of ways. And the important ones are in this 
booklet, along with the answers to a number 
of other questions you may be asking 
yourself about insurance. 

For instance: “If I submit a 
claim, will my insurance automatically be 
canceled?” “Why do I have to 
keep increasing my homeowners 
insurance?” “When are you people 
going to learn how to write a 
policy in plain English?” 

How do we know these 
questions are on your mind? 

During the last 
two years, more than 
50,000 people from all 
over the United States 
have been asking 
us questions like this. 

They have asked 
with letters and 
phone calls to 
The Travelers Office 
of Consumer Information. 

The place where you can 
get answers without having to worry 
about being sold something. 

And the same holds true for our booklet. 

It’s yours without obligation. With our compliments. 

If you’d like a copy, or need an answer 
to any question about insurance, either call us 
toll-free weekdays, between 9-5 Eastern Time at 800-243-0191 
(In Connecticut call us collect at 277-6565.) 

Or write to: The Travelers Office of Consumer Information, 
One Tower Square, Hartford, Connecticut 06115. 
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FOR 

THE RECORD 


COLLEGE BASKETBALL In winning II. 

<>f ihc season, UCLA snapped the NCAA record 
for consecutive victories by defeating Notre Dame 
82-63 for its 6lsl straight [page 72) 


WO BASKETBALL NBA Just before the Knicks 
and Celtics began their battle for first place in the 
Atlantic Division (putte /PI. some of them were 
teammates for a night as the East outveored the 
West 104 S4 in the 23rd annual All-Star Game at 
Chicago. Led by the game's Most Valuable Player. 
Dave Cowens of the Celtics, the East had a height 
disadvantage but compensated by outhustling its 
opponent. Cowens scored 15 points and pulled down 
13 rebounds. Crowd-pleaser Nate Archibald paced 
a lackluster West offense with 17 points and live 
assists. John Block, one of the Last All-Stars, was 
traded just two days after appearing in the game 
New Coach Kevin l.oughery of the Philadelphia 
76crs sent Block to Kansas City-Omaha for Tom 
Van Arsdale and a third-round draft pick. Lough- 
cry, who seeks a faster team, also acquired Jeff Hal- 
liburton from Atlanta for a third-round draft se- 
lection. Because of the All-Star break it was status 
quo in the div isional races. Baltimore defeated Buf- 
falo 1 15 -87 to retain its lead over Atlanta in the Cen- 
tral Division I he Hawks were a 1 21 1 26 victor 
over the Kings despite a 52-point game by Ar- 
chibald. still the scoring and assist leader. In the 
Midwest. Milwaukee led Chicago, and the Lakers 
held their edge over Golden Stale in the Pacific Di- 


ABA first-place Carolina visited Kentucky and 
the Colonels won 1 1 1-103 to make the difference 
between the top two teams in the fast Division 
three games. Earlier in the week Ihc Cougars cooled 
red-hot Indiana, stopping its seven-game winning 
streak. The issue was never in doubt as Coach 
Larry Brown's pressing defense helped the Cou- 
gars jump to a 20-2 lead en route to a 1 14- 108 tri- 
umph. "I think that's as good as we have ever 
played," Brown said. Utah, the West Division lead- 
er. opened a 5 Vi -game lead on Indiana. 


BOWLING JAY ROBINSON of Los Angeles ral- 
lied for a 193-182 victory over Gus Lantpo for u 
56.000 win in the S50.000 Denver Open. 


boxing— Challenger GEORGE FOREMAN won 
the world heavyweight championship with a tech- 
nical knockout over Joe Frazier at 1 :3S of the sec- 
ond round in Kingston, Jamaica (page 20). 


figure skating — Finishing first in all three phas- 
es and receiving first-place votes from all seven judg- 
es. GORDON McKELLEN JR. of Lake Placid. 
N.Y. won the National Senior Men's title at the 
U.S. championships at Bloomington. Minn. JAN- 
ET LYNN captured her filth straight Senior Wont- 


GOLF JACK NICKLAUS sank a 12-fool birdie 
pull on the first hole of a sudden-death playoff - to 
defeat Orville Moody and Raymond Floyd for the 
S36.000 top prize in the Crosby National Pro-Am- 
ateur tournament at Pebble Beach, Calif. 

For the sixth time. SAM SNEAD. 60, won the Se- 
niors Golf tournament as he carded a 72-holc total 
268 for a 15-slroke victory at Palm Beach Gar- 
dens. Fla. 

harness RACING - Sweden's DARF HANOVER, 
■von the SI 60.000 I’m d'Ant- 
crique. Europe's richest trotting race, by less than 
a length over Tony M. of France. Favored Unc dc 
Mai was fourth as the 8-year-old winner covered 
the I K miles in 3:21.10. 

HOCKEY NHL: Montreal and the New York Rang- 
ers extended unbeaten streaks but Boston con- 
tinued its slide, losing its fifth game in six de- 
cisions. The Bruins took a 2 0 lead against the 
Black Hawks, but Chicago’s Cliff Koroll put in his 
own rebound to break a 2-2 lie in the final period. 
Ihc Hawks winning 4-2. First-place Montreal ex- 
tended its Fast Division lead to seven points by beat- 
ing Toronto 4-2 as Pete and Frank Mahovlich each 
netted a goal. It was the 1 3th game without a loss 
for the Cnnadiens. New York increased its un- 
beaten string to nine games with a 6-3 win at De- 
troit After 20 seasons. 822 games for three teams 
and two Vc/ina trophies. Gump Worslcy. 43. re- 
tired as a goalie lot the Minnesota North Stats. 
Worslcy yielded four first-period goal' against Phil- 
adelphia and asked to be removed from his final 

the North Stars by seven points. 


WHA: Quebec picked on New England 3 I to 
end us five-game winlcss slump and create a first- 
place tic in the East Division with Cleveland, which 
defeated Chicago 2 I. Dick Pumplc's goal at 10:22 
of the final period gave the Crusaders their margin 
of victory. Puntple tired a rebound past Cougar 
Goalie Jim McLeod. Winnipeg continued lo lead 
Ihc West Division by five points over Houston. 

motor sports France's JEAN-CLAUDE AN- 
DRUFT and co-drivci MICHFLI PETIT led Al- 
pine Renaults to a 1-2-3 sweep in the 42nd Monte 
Carlo Rally, finishing 26 seconds ahead of Ovc An- 
dersson of Sweden and Jean Todt of France. 

SKIING ROLAND COLLOMBIN of Switzerland 
won the Hahncnkamm race at Kit/huhcl. Austria 
for his fourth victory of the season, clinching the 
World Cup downhill Irophv, His winning lime was 
2:23.32. 

MARILYN COCHRAN recorded the year's first 
World Cup victory for the u s by w inning the Kan- 
dahar slalom at Chamonix. France with an overall 
time of 90. 14 seconds. 

SPIDER SABICH moved into first place in the 
Benson & Hedges Grand Prix standings with 1.32 

giant slalom at Blue Mountain. Ontario. 

TENNIS Lnsccded COLIN DIBLF.Y of Australia 
defeated Stan Smith 6 3. 7-6 for the S 10.000 first 
pri/c in the S50.000 WCT tournament at Rancho 
La Costa. Calif. 

Another unseeded player. New Zealand's BRIAN 
FAIRLIE, beat Mark Cox of Britain 2-6.6-2.6 -2. 
7-6 for the 58.400 lop prize in a S50.000 WCT 
tournament at Royal Albert Hall in London. 


FACES IN THE CROWD 

MICKEY McGLADE. a 

senior at Gloucester 
Catholic High in New 
Jersey, scored 20 points 
to top the 1,000 mark 
in her career as the 
Rametles defeated 
Eastern High 57 18. 
Mickey has scored 260 
points in 14 basket- 
ball games so far this 


PAT BOUTETTE, a ju- 
nior at the University 
of Minncsota-Duluth. 
scored three goals with- 
in a 2:37 span as the 
Bulldog hockey learn 
overcame a 6 -2 deficit 
and heat Michigan 
Tech in overtime 7-6. 
Boutcttc has scored 14 
goals and has 31 assists 
in 22 games this season. 




track A field As he predicted and all but prom- 
ised. STEVE SMITH of the Pacific Coast Track 
Club broke his own world indoor pole-vault rec- 
ord with a leap of 1 8' */4 * at the 66th Millrosc Games 
in Madison Square Garden. 


For the second week. At. FEUERBACH of the 
Pacific Coast Track Club set a world indoor rec- 
ord in the shot with a put of 69' 5 Feuerbach's 
performance was in the Portland l ns national meet 


MILEPOSTS— ELECTED-. To baseball's Hall of 
Fame. WARREN SPAHN. who won 20 or more 
games in 13 seasons, pitched no-hitters when he 
was 39 and 40 und whose 363 career victories arc 
the most by any lefthander. First Baseman 
GEORGE KELLY. Pitcher MICKEY WELCH 
and Umpire BILLY EVANS also were named in a 
vote by the 12-man Veterans' Committee. 

HKtD As head coach of the Los Angeles Rams. 
TOMMY PROTHRO. with three yens remaining 
on a five-year contract. Chuck Knox, offensive lint- 
coach at Detroit, was named as replacement. 
FIRED: After 51 games as coach of the Phila- 
delphia 7f>erx, ROY RUBIN, who had won just 
lour, Kesin Loughcry. 32, was named player-coach 
for this season and the next two years. 

HIRED: As head football coach and general man- 
ager of the New England Patriots. CHUCK FAIR- 
BANKS. who coached vhe University of Oklahoma 
the last six seasons. Fairbanks will receive a re- 
ported SI million over five years. 

HIRED: DON McCAFFERTY, former coach of 
the Baltimore Colts, as head coach of the Detroit 
Lions. 

HIRED: As head football coach at San Jose Stale. 
IJARkYL ROGERS, who had a scxen-ycar 43-32-1 
rccordat Fresno Stale. 

HIRED: Ax head football coach at Louisville. 
T .W ALLEY, who was offensive line coach. 
HIRED: CLAUDE GILBERT, as head football 
coach at San Diego State after six years as an as- 


TRADED: Defensive End COY BACON and Run- 
ning Back BOB THOMAS by Ihc Los Angeles 
Rains tor Quarterback JOHN UADI, of the San 
Diego Chargers. In a second deal, lor an cighth- 
round draft pick. Running Hack lOM MAI IF 
came to San Diego after 12 seasons with the Bal- 
timore Colts, 


D: Former athletic director at Indiana Uni- 
versal. PAUL J. t Pooch l If AKKI FI 65; after a 
long illncxx; m Bloomington, Ind 
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BARBARA BACON, a 

15-ycar-old sophomore 
at Ames High, set two 
national Division of 
Girls' and Women's 
Sports swimming rec- 
ords. In Ihc Iowa state 
finals, she swam the 
200-yard individual 
medley in 2:23.81 and 
won the 100-yard but- 
terfly in 1:03.21. 


KEVIN STRAIN, 5. Ol 

Juneau. Alaska, ran a 
mile in 7:51.1 and the 
marathon (26 miles. 
385 yards! in 6:56:39. 
the latter a world age- 
group record for the 
distance. He holds 30 
such records for his age 
and is seeking to break 
all the world marks for 
6-ycar-olds. 


JIM BUSHKOFSKY, a 

6' 6' forward-center at 
Upper Iowa College in 
Layette. scored 62 
points against Missouri 
Valley to break his 
school's single-game 
scoring high and set a 
stale record. He hit on 
26 of 31 livid-goal at- 
tempts and all but one 
of 1 1 free throws. 



BRIAN MacKENZlE, a 

senior al Clarkson Col- 
lege of Technology in 
New York, scored four 
goals in his first hockey 
game and live in his sec- 
ond. Mackenzie's total 
of nine goals is jusl four 
fewer than he managed 
to score last year in 30 
games for the Golden 
Knights. 



Jeep Introduces 
Automatic 
4-Wheel Drive. 

QUADRA-TRAC — Someday all 4-wheel drive vehicles may have 
a system like it . . . Jeep Wagoneer has it now. 





Heres how it works and what it does for you: 

Quadra-Trac eliminates shift lever and front locking hubs. v 

Quadra-Trac is full-time automatic 4-wheel drive. There's 
no need to get out and lock in the front wheel hubs or 
even shift a lever. . . Quadra-Trac eliminates both. 4-wheel 
drive is automatically there when you need it -on or off 
the highway. 

Quadra-Trac offers superior traction. 

Under test conditions, two Jeep Wagoneers, one Quadra- 
Trac, one without, were asked to make an accelerating 
turn on a water-soaked road. The Wagoneer with 
Quadra-Trac remained in control, while the other vehicle 
had a tendency to fishtail. 


Quadra-Trac works in a new way. 

A third differential allows torque to be directed auto- 
matically to the wheels that have the best traction. If the 
wheels on one axle start to slip, as on ice or rough terrain, 
the wheels on the other axle automatically take over. 


Quadra-Trac is one of the most advanced 4-wheel drive 
systems ever developed and it’s available now on Jeep 
Wagoneer and Jeep Truck. If you want Iaam 

to know more about it, see your Jeep r | 

dealer. Hes the 4-wheel drive expert. Toughest 4-letter word on wheelr. 





What’s a Matador? 

Winner of the NASCAR Winston 500 
at Riverside! 


SfeL l 




Mark Donohue, driving a specially modified 
366 cubic inch American Motors Matador, raced 
to an impressive victory in the $100,000 Win- 
ston Western 500 at Riverside International 
Raceway. 

The AMC Matador and Donohue beat a field 
composed of veteran NASCAR cars and drivers. 
Matador’s domination was so complete that it led 
139 of the 191 laps, and finished almost five 
miles ahead of last year's top NASCAR money 
winner. The Matador’s great stability, cornering 
and high-speed dependability sped it to victory. 


The Matador you can buy wins another 
contest. It has more head room, hip room, rear 
seat leg room and trunk room than any other 
intermediate. And it’s backed by the exclusive 
American Motors Buyer Protection Plan. 

Test drive the Matador. Even if your name 
isn't Mark Donohue, you’ll find it a winner. 


AMC FI Matador 

We back them better because we build them better. 


MM 
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THE 

READERS 
TAKE OVER 

UCLA OF THE EAST 

Sirs: 

It’s hard to figure out if SI has a grudge 
against Lefty Driesell, the University of 
Maryland, or both (A Lesson for the Preach- 
er Man, Jan. 22). In the last year you have 
had several articles about the Terps, none 
of them exactly full of praise. In the issue 
of Jan. 3, 1972 you presented a piece rid- 
iculing Driesell’s speech patterns and Mary- 
land's court misfortunes. Yet when the Terps 
won the NIT there was only a small article. 
And now that Maryland has lost by two 
points to a superb North Carolina State 
team in the most exciting game of the en- 
tire season, Barry McDermott has chosen 
to belittle Driesell before casually mention- 
ing what transpired. I suppose I should be 
thankful, though. Had Maryland won I 
probably would have had to search for hours 
before realizing the report was nowhere to 
be found. 

Steve Gainey 

New Carrollton, Md. 

Sirs: 

As much as I admire Lefty Driesell and 
his fabulous team, I enjoyed Barry McDer- 
mott’s critical and often cynical article. Lefty 
has a group of freewheeling players with 
more* talent than any squad he has ever 
coached. He is learning to mix control with 
a free-lance offense without cutting into its 
spirit or aggressiveness. 

Barry is right, the Preacher Man has un- 
counted nasties rooting against him. But 
St. Louis (site of the NCAA finals) had bet- 
ter be prepared for him and his boys. 

John L. Rymer 

Bethesda, Md. 

Sirs: 

Thanks. It’s about time North Carolina 
State received recognition. You might in- 
form Lefty Driesell that there is a new 
•‘UCLA of the East’’ — in Raleigh, N.C. 

Ron Morris 

Greeley, Colo. 

TAMED HAWK 

Sirs: 

Concerning your article on the Chicago 
Black Hawks ( Big Little Guy in Chi, Jan. 
15), I never thought much of Keith Mag- 
nuson as a fighter, but lately he has ex- 
hibited some tendencies toward developing 
into a very good defenseman, without the 
use of his fists. I don’t know what his ef- 
eontinurd 



have a style all their own 


See the full line of Murray Mowers at the Jack 
Nicklaus sign, or write for name of nearest dealer.' 

THE MURRAY OHIO MFG. CO., BRENTWOOD, TENN. 37027 


Jack Nicklaus does... 
and Murray does 


with riding mowers that handle with the ease of golf carts, 
plus new safety features. 
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How some people 
afford things 
others can’t. 



Its not always who's richer. 

But who’s smarter. 

Lots of people buy insurance 
from us because that’s all they 
want. Pure protection. They're 
not looking for investment plans 
or a place to borrow money. 

Buying this kind of insurance, 
term insurance, can save you a lot. 

At Occidental, depending on 
age and policy, your premiums for 
term insurance can run 70% less 
than for cash value insurance. 

Think about it. The same 
protection for your family. At a 
fraction of the cost to you. 

And you always have the option 
of renewing or converting to 
a cash value plan at a later date. 

Want to find out how much 
money you could be saving with us? 
Then put your name, address and 
age on a postcard and send it to 
Occidental Life, Box 2101, Terminal 
Annex, Los Angeles, Cal if. 9005 1 . 


It’s a 

smart buy; 

Occidental Life 
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What kind 
of a man 
sells for 
Occidental? 

One who was born “with 
insurance in my blood. My father, 
grandfather, two uncles, two grand- 
uncles. one brother, and three 
cousins have all been in this field’.’ 

When J. Peter 
Devine, C.L.U., our 
, 'iiff general agent in St. 
- Paul, graduated 

from college, he 
i followed their lead. 

In 1946, he joined 
I Occidental. 

Like his father and uncles, he 
has also been deeply involved in 
civic and industry activities. He is 
especially active in the National 
and the Minnesota Associations of 
Life Underwriters. 

Both in the industry and out- 
side, Petes major efforts have been 
in education. He’s a member of the 
Minnesota Higher Education 
Coordinating Commission, the 
policy-making group for colleges. 

It has been instrumental in starting 
two new state medical schools in 
the past two years. 

In St. Paul, he just finished a 
hard-fought — and successful — 
battle for passage of a $25 million 
bond issue for 12 new elementary 
schools. “If a city is going to thrive, 
it must have good schools. Maybe 
having six youngsters of my own 
makes me a little more aware of 
that need!' 

Will any of those six follow 
him into insurance? Pete's not sure. 
“But I’d be the first to encourage 
them if they want to!’ 

If you d like to become an Occidental 
a}>cnt. write to Bill Slannard at the address 
provided on the opposite page. 

It’s a 

smart move. 

Occidental Life 

SIS 
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ficiency rating is this year, but he seems to 
be spending fewer hours in the penalty box- 
es of the NHL. You did Maggie an in- 
justice. Keith may have "forgotten how to 
hit people." but I think he has improved be- 
cause of his bad memory. 

Richard Murphy 

Chicago 

POSTING THE GUARDS 

Sirs: 

If Abdul-Jabbar is the Karccm of the crop 
in professional basketball, then Doug Col- 
lins surely must be the Pick of college bas- 
ketball. Curry K irkpatrick's article tOI' Pick 
and a Lot of Slick Coinin' On, Jan. 15) was 
welcome recognition of a truly super ball- 
player. We in central Illinois have appre- 
ciated Doug's ability to move a team and 
in fact a whole community — for the past 
few years. His ill-fated Olympic heroics rep- 
resented for us an instant replay of a style 
shown on numerous occasions. Perhaps it 
is being a bit naive to characterize Doug as 
a typical local boy just beginning to sec 
what the world has to offer. In addition to 
his ow n experiences and irrespective of w hat 
others perceive, Illinois State's campus is 
not without cosmopolitan influences even 
though it is located "alongside the railroad 
tracks." 

By the way, if Dwight Lamar is the self- 
proclaimed "best shooter in college bas- 
ketball." how is it that Collins handled him 
easily in a shooting exhibition recently in 
New York? 

Bill Tolose 

Normal, III. 

Sirs: 

Doug Collins is a great ballplayer who 
will surely make a fine pro. Richard Fuqua 
is lightning fast and can score from any- 
where on the court. But there arc people 
who have contained them. Last season Il- 
linois State (with Collins playing the entire 
game) was rather soundly beaten by Mur- 
ray State University. Oral Roberts was also 
beaten by Murray State in its only loss of 
the regular season, and this year Lcs Tay- 
lor of Murray State has held Richard Fuqua 
to seven points while scoring 22 in a losing 
(by one point ) effort. Keep looking around. 
Sports Illustrated. There is a lot of talent 
to be found. 

Daniel F. DiVirgilio 

New York City 
Sirs: 

I was both pleased and disappointed with 
the article. I was delighted to see that Vil- 
lanova's Tom Ingelsby was mentioned but 
displeased by the fact that he was men- 
tioned so briefly and compared, not to Doug 
Collins, but to Ted Manakus of Princeton. 
Manakus is a fine guard but he's just not 
in Ingelsby 's class Tom has outshone both 

continued 



ENVIRONMENT: 
AN AMERICAN 
TRAGEDY. 


America is suffering from pollution. 
But doesn't have to be. That's the 
tragedy. America can again be as 
beautiful as it once was. If we all 
get involved. Involved with things 
like putting trash in proper recep- 
tacles. Or carrying a litterbag in 
our cars. Let's restore the beauty 
that was once this country. 



People start 
pollution. 

People can stop it. 



Keep America Beautiful 
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This is a picture of a Lion. 
Someday it may 
be all you’ll be able to show 
your children. 

Time is running out for the African Lion and other species of 
African wildlife. Their habitat is being threatened by thcdemandsofa 
growing population, land abuse, and the poacher. Wildlife needs 
help now or it may vanish. 

Mere's what we’re doing. 

The African Wildlife Leadership Foundation is a non governmental, 
American organization with the primary mission of assisting the 
African nations to conserve their unique wildlife treasure. 

We purchase land, fund programs to maintain national parks 
and game reserves, provide advanced wildlife management education, 
maintain wildlife education centers. We support two wildlife 
management colleges and underwrite specific research projects on the 
leopard, the elephant, the sitatunga and other species. 

We maintain a small professional staff in Africa to administer 
and implement action programs dedicated to give wildlife a future. 

We need your help. 

The Foundation depends entirely on donations. Your dollars 
(tax deductible) go directly to practical, working programs that can 
save the legacy of Africa's wildlife for all mankind. 

Save their world. It's your world too. 

Send your contributions iTnx deductible) to: African Wildlife. Box 661. 

Washington. D C 12004-4. 

If you want to know more about us. please write: African Wildlife. 

1717 Massachusetts Ave. N. W. .Washington. D.C. 20036. 


Manaku? anti South Carolina's Kevin Joyce 
in head-to-hcad battles this season. He is 
averaging close to 25 points per game. 50?! 
from the floor and 80 , from the foul line, 
and he is the Wildcats' leading rebounder 
Bon MaNZINGER 

Warminster, Pa. 

Sirs: 

I very much enjoyed Curry Kirkpatrick's 
story. I realize it would have been impos- 
sible for him to mention all of the line guards 
in the country this year and that is why he 
mentioned only the top seniors. But it seems 
that any discussion of outstanding college 
guards should include George Washington's 
supersophomorc, Pat Tallent. Pat. w ith a 20- 
point average, is leading a well-balanced 
GW attack that has four starters scoring in 
double figures. He can do it all. He handed 
out 58 assists in 15 games and has been in- 
strumental in turning a perennial loser into 
a big winner. After 15 games this year GW 
had won 1 1 and lost only four and could 
be headed for the NIT. Last year the Co- 
lonials were 4- 1 1 after 15 games. 

When people start talkingabout ‘"the next 
Jerry West," they arc going to have to in- 
clude Pat Tallent's name in the discussion. 

Greg At i isos 

Falls Church, Va. 

DEEP DIVER 

Sirs: 

I would like to express my appreciation 
for the article on Fnzo Maiorca 1.4 Breath- 
lew Plitnye la Grab a Hank v, Jan. 8). Don- 
ald Stewart has brought back the true mean- 
ing of competition, which has been lost to 
other more glamorized sports such as pro 
football and baseball. The fact that Major- 
ca's dives do not receive the attention other 
sports do via press and television only makes 
his endeavors more worthwhile to a par- 
ticipating audience. I hope in the future you 
will give people like Mr. Maiorca and their 
personal achievements more consideration. 
It surely was a tine way to bring in the 
New Year. 

M. F. Komisarek 

Buffalo 

Sirs: 

Congratulations to Enzo Maiorca for 
achieving his feat of free diving 78 meters 
down into the Mediterranean. As a scuba 
diver I am glad to know that it is possible 
VO reach such depths and still survive on a 
human air supply 

Ross Nash 

Huntington Beach, Calif. 

QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 

Sirs: 

I sweated over Question No. 1 1 of Charles 
Goren's Christmas Quiz (// Takes a Little 
Finesse, Dec 25) for almost two hours, 
continued 
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MONEY ENDS THE YEAR 
WITH AGREAT BEGINNING. 

For other magazines, the months 
of October, November and December 
represent the end of the year. 

For MONEY, they represent the 
beginning of our existence. 

And what a beginning it's been. 

All told, our first three issues 
contained 146 pages of advertising, 
in just about every major business 
and consumer category. 

And unlike most new magazines, there was no falling off of ad 
pages from one issue to the next. 

In fact our second issue was actually fatter than our first. 

And advertisers aren't the only ones who've been realizing the 
value of MONEY. 

Readers have been writing in from all over the country. Telling us 
how nice it is to have a magazine they not only read for pleasure, 
but use for profit. 

Which makes a lot of sense when you consider the kinds of articles 
we've been running. 

Covering and uncovering everything from mutual funds and 
insurance to children's allowances and college admissions. From 
prescription drugs and investments in wine to travel and designer 
fashions at discount prices. 

In short, anything that has a bearing on one of the closest things 
to people's hearts. Their wallets. 

And when a magazine can help people get more out of their 
wallets, it's got to pay off for everybody. 

For the people who read it. 

For the people who advertise in it. 

And, for the people who make it. 


Money 

The special interest mag a line gf 
that's of special interest to everybody. 



FOR ADVERTISING INFORMATION CALL DICK THOMAS AT (212) 556-3448 IF YOU'D UKE TO SUBSCRIBE CALL (000) 621-8200 (IN ILL 800631-1972) 
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THE LONGER YOU OWN ONE 
THE BETTER IT LOOKS. 


At Boston Whaler, we don't spend a 
lot of time worrying about what our 
boats look like. 

Instead, we worry about how long 
they’ll last, how safe they'll be and 
how stable they'll ride. 

Which is why we've got a hull that 
keeps you steady as a rock. And closed 
cell foam construction to keep you 


from sinking no matter what. 

Own a Boston Whaler long enough 
and you begin to see who's really 
the beauty. 

And who's really the beast. 

Boston Whaler. From 9" to 21'. See 
your dealer or write Boston Whaler, 

Inc., Dept. S431, 

Rockland, MA 02370. 


thinking that cither I was a dolt or Goren 
was a problem-making genius. Finally I gave 
lip, looked at the answer and found that 
the opposite was true. I am the genius. If 
East has all six clubs, there is no way to 
“guarantee nine tricks." 

Allen P. Keith 

New Hampton, N.H- 

Sirs: 

Regarding hand No. 1 1 in the bridge quiz, 
how does Charles Goren propose to "guar- 
antee nine tricks" if the defender's clubs 
are split 6-0? Consider this distribution, for 
example: 



— . — — 


CHANGE of ADDRESS 
& ORDER FORM 

IF YOU'RE MOVING. PLEASE LET US KNOW 4 WEEKS IN ADVANCE. 


Attach your present mailing 
label here and fill in your new 
address below. Mail to: 

SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 
TIME & LIFE BUILDING 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 60611 


FOR FASTER SERVICE 

About this or other matters concerning your subscription-billing, renewal, complaints, 
additional subscriptions, etc., 

CALL TOLL FREE 

800 - 621-8200 

(Illinois: 800-972-8302) 

Subscription prices in the United States Canada. Puerto Rico, and the 
Caribbean Islands are $12 00 a year Military personnel anywhere m 
the world $8 50 a year all others $16 00 a year 

To order SI, check Box: □ new □ renewal 


NAME 


ADDRESS 

CITY STATE ZIP 



WKST 
K Q 7 
K 10 9 7 
K 7 6 3 


NORTH 
♦ 3 2 

V <* J 4 


6 5 


SOUTH 
4 A J ION 

y A 8 2 

♦ A J 10 5 4 

♦ K 


EAST 
9 6 5 4 
3 

<1 2 

<* 7 65 3 2 


Contract: 3 NT. W ext has overcalled in 
hearts and leads the 5 of hearts. How can 
you guarantee nine tricks? 


Please explain. 
Mississauga, Ontario 


H. J Saunders 


• Here is Goren's reply: “Congratula- 
tions to Mr. Keith and to Mr. Saun- 
ders for his careful arrangement of the 
opposing hands to balk any method of 
making three no trump once declarer 
has won the ace of hearts and West 
shows out on the lead of the club king. 
As for my guarantee, I can only follow 
the practice of the auto manufacturers 
and recall this Model II to install the 7 
of clubs in North’s hand instead of the 
4 spot. In the tournament hand from 
which this problem was adapted, the 
fates were not so unkind as to distrib- 
ute the adverse clubs 6-0 (less than a 
2 r , chance). My mistake lay in follow- 
ing the blueprint instead of foolproofing 
its design." For those w'ho may not re- 
call the problem, in which only the 
North-South hands were given, Goren ’s 
top-score answer was to play the 4 of 
hearts from dummy and win w ith the ace, 
then overtake the club king with the ace 
in dummy and continue clubs. — ED. 


Address editorial mail to Sports Illustrated. 
Timf& Life Building, Rockefeller Center, New 
York. N.Y. 10020. 



The name says it all: 

Iceberg 10 

Icy menthol flavor and only 10 mg.‘tar’ 

Less ‘tar’ than 99% of all menthol cigarettes sold. Yet Iceberg 10 
—with the advanced Delta Design filter— delivers the full, fresh icy flavor you want. 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 


10 mg. "tar". 0.8 mg. nicotine; av. per cigarette by FTC method. 



Which Color TV has the best picture ? 



J 1' 1 

People from all over America looked 
at the six leading big-screen color TV’s. 


They voted Zenith the best picture 
by more than 2 to 1. 

Test conducted by Opinion Research Corporation, 
at the Conrad Hilton Hotel. Chicago. 


How the test was made 

The entire test was conducted by a 
leading independent research 
organization. Opinion Research 
Corporation, of Princeton, New Jersey. 

Opinion Research purchased six 
new color television sets directly from 
retail stores. All sets were 25-inch 
(diagonal measurement! solid-state, full- 



featured models representing the six 
largest-selling brands in the United States. 

The test was set up in the lobby of 
America's largest hotel, the Conrad 
Hilton in Chicago, to reach people from 
all over the country. 

All six sets were masked so they 
couldn't be identified. Only the pictures 
were visible. Each picture had a number 
above it. Viewers were asked to vote, by 
number, for the best picture. At the end 
of each day of voting, the sets were 
rotated to new positions. 

Different independent TV service- 
men, selected by Opinion Research, were 
brought in each day to readjust the sets 
after they were rotated. 

These servicemen, who monitored 
the performance of all sets continually, 
had authority to replace components or 
make any alteration necessary to 
maintain all sets at peak performance. 


By the end of the test, 2.707 people, 
representing every state in the nation, 
had voted. The ballots were compiled 
and tabulated by Opinion Research. 

As shown in the table. Zenith 
was picked by more than 2 to 1 over 
the next best brand. 

See the difference for yourself at 
your Zenith dealer. 



r sm sl SUPERCHR®MAC®IL©[E 


The qualify goes in before the name goes on. R 


Test details ate abatable on request. Write Zenith Radio Corporation. 1900 N Austin Awe . Chicago. Illinois 60639. 



